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Do thy littifr~Do it well ; 
Do what right and reason tell; 
Do what wrong and sorrow olaim — 
Ck>nqaer sin and coyer shame. 

Do thy little ; though it be 
Dreariness and drudgery; 
They whom Christ apostles made 
' Gathered fragments ' when He bade. 

Do thy little. God hath made 
Million leaves for forest shade ; 
Smallest stars their glory bring ; 
God employeth every thing. 

Do thy little; and when thon 
Feelest on thy pallid brow, 
Ere has fled the vital breath, 
Gold and damp, the sweat of death — 

Then the little thou hast done. 
Little battles thon hast won. 
Little masteries achieved. 
Little wants with care rdieved, 
Little words in love expressed, 
Little wrongs at once confessed. 
Little favours kindly done. 
Little toils thon didst not shun, 
Little graces meekly worn. 
Little slights with patience borne— 

These shall crown thy pillowed head, 
Holy light upon thee shed, 
These are treasures that shall rise 
Far beyond the ahiniiig skies. 



PKEFACE. 



"VTO effort has been spared in this Yolnme of the 
"Onwabd Reciteb" to furnish oui- readers with a 
new, yaried, interesting, and yaluable selection of Readings, 
Recitations, and Bialognes. 

We have studied brevity, simplicity, and force : and 
haye thus hoped to render the work both acceptable to 
the managers of public gatherings and popular with 
those who recite. 

As befits a magazine aiming to aid Sunday School 
and Band of Hope conductors in their task of training 
aright the youug, a large number of the pieces inculcate 
Temperance principles ; whilst all are of a pure and 
elevating character. 

We are indebted to the following authors for the 
original contributions which appear in the volume : F.W. B.; 

F. H. Bowman, F.R.A.S., F.L.S.; C. ; Annie Clegg ; Rev. 

G. T. Coster ; A. J. Glasspool ; Rev. R. M. Grier, M.A. ; 
Rey. Edward Hayton ; Rev. Thomas Jarratt ; R. I. 0. ; 
E. J. Oliver ; M. A. PauU ; Mrs. Ellen Ross ; Rev. James 
Smith, M.A. ; Ellin Isabelle Tupper ; Martin F. Tupper, 
D.C.L.; Rey. F. WagstafF; A. L. Westcombe; M. A. 
Whitfield ; Rev. T. P. Wilson, M.A. ; Rev. Samuel Wray. 



iv. Preface. 

For permission to insert selections from their 
published writings we have to express our obligations 
to : Mrs. Clara Lucas Balfour ; W. 0. Bennett, LL.D. ; 
S. C. Hall, F.S.A. ; Alsager Hay Hill, LL.B. ; Charles 
Mackay, LL.D. ; Rev. G. M. Murphy ; S. W. Partridge ; 
Bev. S. J. Stone, M.A. ; Mrs. H. Noel- Thatcher, and 
others. 

We have also to thank several correspondents for 
their kindness in forwarding choice selections. 



THE EDITOR. 



Manchester, 

August 18th, 1876. 
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ONWAED EECITEE. 



THE FORTKESS OF SNOW. 

A. L. Webtcombe. 

[The inddent related in the following lines is said to have ooGnired 
when the French army was retreating from Moscow in 1818.] 

THERE was a cry of wild affright, 
As fast the news flew on : 
** Oiir foes are coming in their flight, 

They will be here anon. 
They leave destruction in their track, 

And Famine walks behind, 
Fly with your all, for who comes back 
A mined home will And 1 " 

Then there was hurrying to and fro, 

Along the yUlage street. 
And trodden was the winter's snow 

Beneath their flying feet. 
Laden with piles of household gear, 

Creaked on the peasant's wain, 
Brawn slowly by the patient steer. 

The distant town to gain. 

There infancy and tottering age. 

The sick and feeble rode. 
With cocks and hens, in swinging cage, 

Tom from their warm abode. 
With bark of dogs were driven along 

The flocks and herds in haste ; 
Behind them sped the young and strong 

Across the dreary waste. 
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Some strove their stores of com to hide 

Deep from the spoilers' sight, 
Before their swifter footsteps tried 

Safety to find in flight. 
Then wrapped in solitude and gloom, 

The haplefis village lay, 
Bilently waiting for its doom 

Upon the coming day. 

Bat one there sat, a widowed one, 

By all awhile forgot. 
Beside her helpless little son. 

Within her lowly cot. 
She had not strength to bear him thence, 

She could not leave him there, — 
But trusted in the sure defence 

Of Him who heareth prayer. 

Upon his bed the cripple lay. 

In his accustomed place, 
And gazed, now on his sisters* play, 

Now on his mother's face. 
"Alas 1 " at length he murmured low, 

*' I cannot fight or fly : 
Oh ! mother, with my sisters go, 

And leave me here to die ! " 

" Nay, darling, nay," the mother said, 

" 'Twere death for us to go : 
The sky is darkening overhead. 

Already falls the snow. 
Not far thy little sisters' feet 

Could bear them on the way ; 
And white would be our winding sheet 

Before the dawn of day. 



** God gave thee to my tenderest care, 

Helpless, but very dear ; • 
How could I hope in His to share. 

If I could leave thee here ? 
Could I have borne you all with me,*! 

I would have fled away ; 
But when God gives not power to flee, 

He seems to 'bid us stay. 
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*' He is our refuge and our strength, 

His eye is on us now ; 
And He will send us help at length, 

Although we see not how. 
The storm-clouds wait on His command, 

The waves obey His will ; 
The ways of men are in His hand, 

His counsels to fulfil. 

" So you may lay you down to sleep. 

And I will quench the light ; 
God will be with me while I keep 

. My dark watch through the night. 
When underneath His wing they lie, 

ELis children need not fear ; 
For be it death itself is nigh, 

Yet heaven is just as near." 

Beside the bed they knelt in prayer, 

And asked the Lord to take 
The helpless in his loving care, 

For Christ, the Saviour's sake. 
That prayer, breathed forth on earth below, 

In highest heaven was heard : 
The stormy wind, the whirling snow, 

Fulfilled their Maker's word. 



All night the feathery flakes He bade 

Around the cot to fall ; 
All night the gusty wind obeyed. 

And built them up a wall. 
Till in the morning light it seemed 

A pure white bank of snow. 
And none who passed it ever deemed 

A cottage was below. 

Hidden from the marauders' view, 

Within the low-roofed shed, 
The widow's cow was sheltered, too, 

By snow-wreaths overhead. 
They cared not though the day was dark, 

With warmth and food within ; 
And they were safe as in an ark. 

By God Himself shut in. 
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Sweep the Spoiler from the earth. 



ThoB patiently they sat by day, 

And sweetly slept by night, 
Until the drifts had passed away, 

And all again was light. 
And then the little cottage door 

The mother opened slow, 
And forth the children crept ono« more, 

Like spring flowers through the snow. 

The storm of war had all passed by. 

And every foe was gone : 
They saw tbe rained village lie 

All desolate and lone. 
But God had made that helpless band 

His own peculiar care ; 
Their fortress rose at His command. 

Their shield was faith and prayer. 



SWEEP THE SPOILER FROM THE EARTH. 

Mrs. Siooubmey. 

PABENT ! who with speechless feeling, 
0*er thy cradled treasure bent, 
Every year new claims revealing, 
Yet thy wealth of love unapent ; 
Hast thou seen that blossom blighted 

By a drear, untimely frost. 
All thy labour unrequited — 
Every glorious promise lost ? 

Wife ! with agony unspoken. 

Shrinking from affliction's rod. 
Is thy prop, thine idol broken. 

Fondly trusted — ^next to God? 
Husband ! o'er thy hope a mourner, 

Of thy chosen friend ashamed — 
Hast thou to her burial borne her, 

Unrepentant — ^unreclaimed f 

Child ! in tender weakness turning 

To thy heaven-appointed guide. 
Doth a lava poison, burning, 

Turn to gall affection's tide ? 



BtiU that orphan-burden bearing, 
Darker than the grave can show, 

Dost thon bow thee down, despairing, 
To a heritage of woe? 

Gonntry f on thy sons depending, 

Strong in manhood, bright in bloom, 
Hast thou seen thy pride descending, 

Shrouded, to the unhonoured tomb? 
Bise I on eagle pinions soaring. 

Rise ! like one of god-like birth — 
Bise ! Jehovah's aid imploring — 

Sweep the spoile}- from the earth. 



THE STKAYED LAMB. 



A GIDDY lamb, one afternoon, 
Had from the fold departed ; 
The tender shepherd missed it soon, 

And sought it broken-hearted : 
Not all the flock, that shared his love, 

Gould from the search delay him ; 
Nor clouds of midnight darkness move, 
Nor fear of suffering stay him. 

But night and day he went his way, 

In sorrow till he found it ; 

And when he saw it fainting lie, 

He clasped his arms around it : 
And, closely sheltered in his breast, 

From every ill to save it, 
He brought it to his home of rest, 

And pitied and forgave it. 

So the Good Shepherd will receive 

The little ones that fear Him ; 
Their pains remove, their sins forgive, 

And draw them gently near him : 
Bless while they live, and when they die, 

When soul and body sever, 
Gonduct them to His fold on high, 

To dwell with Him for ever. 
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THE CHOICE OF KING MIDAS, 

J. G. Saxe. 

KING MIDAS, prince of Phrygia, 
Several thousand years ago, 
Was a very worthy monarch, 
As the classic annals show ; 
You may read 'em at your leisure, 
When you have a mind to doze, 
In the finest Latin verses, 
Or in choice Hellenic prose. 

Now this notable old monarch, 

King of Phrygia, as aforesaid 
(Of whose royal state and character 

There might be vastly more said), 
Though he occupied a palace. 

Kept a very open door, 
And had still a ready welcome 

For the stranger and the poor« 

Now it chanced that old Silenus, 

Who, it seems, had lost his way. 
Following Bacchus through the forest, 

In the pleasant month of May 
(Which wasn't very singular. 

For at the present day 
The followers of Bacchus 

Very often go astray). 

Game at last to good King Midas, 

Who received him in his court, 
Gave him comfortable lodgings, 

And — to cut the matter short — 
With as much consideration 

Treated weary old Silenus, 
As if the entertainment 

Were for Mercury or Venus. 

Now when Bacchus heard the story, 

He proceeded to the king. 
And says he : "By old Silenus 

You have done the handsome thing; 
He's my much-respected tutor. 

Who has taught me how to read, 
And I'm sure your royal kindness 

Should receive its proper meed ; 
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** So I grant you full permission 

To select your own reward. 
Choose a gift to suit your fancy, 

Something worthy of a lord ! '* 
** Bully Bacche! " cried the monarch, 

"If I do not make too bold, 
Let whatever I may handle 

Be transmuted into gold I " 

Midas, sitting down to dinner. 

Sees the answer to his wish, 
For the turbot on the platter 

Turns into a golden fish 1 
And the bread between his fingers 

Is no longer wheaten bread, 
But the slice he tries to swallow - 

Is a wedge of gold instead ! 

And the roast he takes for mutton 

Fills his mouth with golden meat, 
Very tempting to the vision. 

But extremely hard to eat ; 
And the liquor in his goblet. 

Very rare, select, and old, 
Down the monarch's thirsty throttle 

Buns a stream of liquid gold ! 

Quite disgusted with his dining. 

He betakes him to his bed ; 
But, alas ! the golden pillow 

Doesn't rest his weary head ! 
Nor does all the gold around him 

Soothe the monarch's tender skin ; 
Golden sheets, to sleepy mortals. 

Might as well be sheets of tin 1 

Now poor Midas, straight repenting 

Of his rash and foolish choice. 
Went to Bacchus, and assured him, 

In a very plaintive voice. 
That his golden gift was working 

In a manner most unpleasant, 
And the god, in sheer compassion, 

Took away the fatal present. 
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By this mjthologio story 

We are very plainly told, 
That, thoupfh gold may have its uses, 

There are better things than gold ; 
That a man may sell his freedom 

To procure the shining pelf ; 
And that Avarice, though it prosper, 

Still contrives to cheat itself 1 



YAED-DOGS. 

[WBITTSN BY BEQUEST FOB "THE ONWABD BECirEB.*^ 

Martin F. Txjpper, D.C.L. 

ENGLISHMAN ! everywhere liberty's friend, 
Slavery's foe to earth's uttermost end, — 
As free to a freeman I speak, and I claim 
To say this kind word in humanity's name. 

I care not just now against toil to protest, 
For labour and pain are man's fate at the best ; 
The hardships of life must be numberless still, 
Let earnest philanthropy strive as it will : 

There are pleaders enough for the factory-hand. 
For the serfs of the mine and the sea and the land, 
For the child and the woman, as well as the man, 
And all of us help them the best that we can. 

But — hear me one minute for humbler than these, 
The victims of thraldom whom nobody frees. 
Whom thoughtlessneFS dooms to the cruellest fate, 
Hopeless imprisonment's bitter estate : 

Look at your yard-dog ; still clanking his chain 

Li the heat and the frost and the drought and the rain : 

How often does Rover get loose for a run? 

Who cares for him, baked by the midsummer snn ? 

Half-starved too, belike, — and kicked, and abused, 

Poor faithful old Rover is wickedly used : 

shame on his master! — the British Legree, 

Who chains up his slave, while he boasts himself free ! 
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THE OLD FISHERMAN'S SONG. 

M. A. Whitfield. 

THE fishing boats pat off to sea, 
IWe oouDted many a score, 
They gaily danoe before the breeze, 

As mine >»ill dance no more : 
My boat, my bonnie fishing boat, 
Lies shatter'd on the shore. 

The howling winds have lashed its sails 

On many a wintry night. 
When I with careful, scanning eyes 

Have sought the beacon-light, 
Thinking of those who could not sleep 

Till I was safe and right. 

And many a time I've clung to mast 
When death seemed on our track. 

And thought that those who loved me well 
Would never see me back ; 

No land in sight, no star above 
In skies so ebon black. 

And oft I*ve taken heart and thought 

Of that night long ago, 
When winds and waves filled hearts with fear, 

The while they did not know 
That Christ, the Lord of Ufe, drew near 

Because He loved them so. 

And fast my heart has beat with joy — 

He still is strong to save. 
Although in sight of human eyes 

He walks not now the wave ; 
For He. who dwelt with fishermen 

His Ufe a ransom gave. 

And in a harder fight than e*er 
I waged with winds and waves — 

'Gainst sin, and Satan, and the Drink 
That more and more enslaves, 

I've found my only strength in Him, 
The loving Lord who saves. 
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So when I sit beside the hearth, 

And boats pnt ofif to sea, 
I pray, *• Lord save the fishermen 

Who still are dear to Thee, 
And bring them to the haven safe 

Where they again woold be. 

"And make them sharers with Thee, all, 

In that new life' of Thine, 
That in their weakness perfected 

May be Thy strength divine ; 
And be it so that ' we Thy love 

Remember more than wine.' " 



ONLY A FLOWEK. 

Ellin Isabelle Tuppeb. 

ONLY a flower, a withered Bose, 
Scentless and brown with the lapse of years ; 
Only a flower 1 yet memory goes 

Badk to that time of hopes and fears, 
When she, who had promised to be my bride, 
Wandering at evening by my side. 
Gave me this flower, a pledge of love, 
And all was bright as the stars above^ 

Only a flower to you ; bnt to me 

A precious relic of byegone days : 
Only a flower? Again I see. 

With her sunny face and winning ways, 
Her merry voice, and fair snowy brow. 
My own lost love, whom I mourn for now, 
Though many years have passed away. 
And mine eyes are dim and my hair grown grey. 

Only a flower ! blooming at noon. 

But dead and gone ere the morning's light ; * 
Only a flower ! and thus too soon 

She f Aed away from our mortal sight. 
And left us behind to weep and to wait 
Till we too enter the golden gate. 
And with the loved ones **gone before" 
Dwell there in bliss for evermore. 



A Rill from the Town Pump. 11 

A BILL FEOM THE TOWN PUMP. 

Nathaniel Hawthobne. 



[Seen*— The oomer of two principal streets. The Town Pump talking 

through its nose :] 

"VrOON, by the north clock 1 Noon, by the east 1 High 
■^ noon, too, by these hot sunbeams, which fall, scarcely 
aslope, npon my head, and almost make the water bubble 
and smoke in the trough under my nose. Truly we public 
character^ have a rough time of it ! And among all the town 
officers, chosen at March meeting, where is he that sustains, 
for a single year, the burden of such manifold duties, as are 
imposed, in perpetuity, upon the Town Pump ? 

The title of Town Treasurer is rightfully mine, as guardian 
of the best treasure that the town has. The Overseers of the 
Poor ought to make me their chairman, since I provide 
bountifully for the pauper, without expense to him that pays 
taxes. I am at the head of the Fire Department, and one of 
the physicians to the Board of Health. As a keeper of the 
peace, all water drinkers wUl confess me equal to the Con- 
stable. I perform some of the duties of the Town Clerk, by 
promulgating public notices, when they are pasted on my 
front. To speak within bounds, I am the chief person of the 
municipality, and exhibit, moreover, an admirable pattern to 
my brother officers, by the cool, steady, upright, downright, 
and impartial discharge of my business, and the constancy 
with which I stand to my post. Summer or winter nobody 
seeks me in vain ; for, all day long, I am seen at the busiest 
comer, just above the market, stretching out my arms to rich 
and poor alike, and at night I hold a light over my head, both 
to show where I am, and keep people out of the gutters ! 

At this sultry noontide, I am cupbearer to the parched 
populace, for whose benefit an iron goblet is chained to my 
waist. Like a dram-seller, I cry aloud to all and sundry in my 
plainest accents, and at the very tip-top of my voice : " Here 
is the unadulterated ale of Father Adam — better than Cognac, 
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Hollands, Jamaica, Btrong-beer, or wine of any price, here it 
is by the hogshead or the single glass, and not a cent to pay!" 
It were a pity if all this outcry should draw no customers. 
Here they come. A hot day, gentlemen I quaff ai^ away 
again, so as to keep yourselves in a nice cool sweat. Tou, my 
friend, will need another oup-ful to wash the dirt out of your 
throat, if it be as thick there as it is on your cow-hide shoes. 
I see that you have trudged half-a-score of miles to-day ; and, 
like a wise man, have passed by the taverns, and stopped at 
the running brooks and well-curbs. Otherwise, betwixt heat 
without and a fire within, you would have been burnt down to 
a cinder, or melted down to nothing at all in the fashion of a 
jelly-fish. Drink, and make room for th.tc other fellow, who 
seeks my aid to quench the fiery fever of last night's potations, 
which he drained from no cup of mine. Welcome, most 
rubicund sir ! Tou and I have been great strangers hitherto ; 
nor, to express the truth, will my nose be anxious for a closer 
intimacy, till the fumes of your breath be a little less potent. 
Mercy on you, man ! the water absolutely hisses down your 
red-hot gullet, and is converted quite to steam in the miniature 
tophet which you mistake for a stomach. Fill again, and tell 
me, on the word of an honest toper, did you ever, in cellar, 
tavern, or any kind of dram-shop, spend the price of your 
children's food for a swig half so delicious ? Now, for the first 
time these ten years, you know the flavour of cold water. 
Good-bye : and whenever you are thirsty remember that I 
keep a constant supply at the old stand. Who next ? Oh, my 
little friend, you are let loose from school, and come hither to 
scrub your blooming face, and drown the memory of certain 
taps of the ferule, and other schoolboy troubles, in a draught 
from the Town Pump. Take it, pure as the current of your 
young life. Take it, and may your heart and tongue never he 
scorched with a fiercer thirst than now! There, my dear 
child, put down the cup, and yield your place to this elderly 
gentleman, who treads so tenderly over the stones, that I 
suspect he is afraid of breaking them. What ! he limps by 
without so much as thanking me, as if my hospitable offers 
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were meant only for people who have no wine-oellars. Well, 
well, sir — xlo barm done, I hope ! Go draw the cork, tip the 
decanter ; bnt when your great toe shall set you a-roaring, it 
will be no affair of mine. If gentlemen love the pleasant 
titillation of the gout, it is all one to the Town Pump. 

From my spout, and such spouts as mine, must flow the 
stream that shall cleanse our earth of the vast portion of its 
crime and anguish, which has gushed from the flery fountains 
of the still. Blessed consummation ! Then Poverty shall pass 
away from the land, find no hovel so wretched, where her 
squalid form may shelter itself. Then Disease, for lack of 
other victims, shall gnaw its own heart and die. Then Sin, if 
she do not die, shall lose half her strength. Until now, the 
frenzy of hereditary fever has raged in the human blood, 
transmitted from sire to son, and rekindled, in every genera- 
tion, by fresh draughts of liquid flame. When that inward 
fire shall be extinguished, the heat of passion cannot but grow 
cool, and war — ^the drunkenness of nations — perhaps will cease. 
At least, there will be no war of households. The husband 
and wife, drinking deep of peaceful joy — a calm bliss of tem- 
perate affections — shall pass hand in hand through life, and 
lie down, not reluctantly, at its protracted close. To them, 
the past will be no turmoil of mad dreams, nor the future an 
eternity of such moments as follow the delirium of the 
drunkard. Their dead faces shall express what their spirits 
were, and are to be, by a lingering smile of memory and hope. 

In the moral warfare which you are to wage — and indeed 
in the whole conduct of your lives — you cannot choose a better 
example than myself, who have never permitted the dust and 
sultry atmosphere, the turbulent and manifold disquietudes of 
the world around me, to reach that deep calm well of purity, 
which may be called my soul. And whenever I pour out that 
soul, it is to cool earth's fever or oleanse its stains. 

One o'clock ! Nay, then, if the dinner-bell begins to speak, 
I may as well hold my peace. Here comes a pretty young 
girl of my acquaintance, with a large stone pitcher for me to 
fill. May she draw a husband, while drawing her water, as 
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Bachel did of old. Hold out your yessel, my dear ! There it 
is, fall to the brim ; so now ran home, peeping at yoor sweet 
yisage in the pitcher as yon go ; and forget not, in a glass 
of my own liquor, to drink — ** Success to the Town Pump." 



THE FOOT'S COMPLAINT. 

S. W. PABTBinOE. 

i( TT'S really too bad," cried the Foot, in a fever, 

X " That I am thus walking and walking for ever ; 
My mates are to honour and indolence thrust, 
While here I am doomed to the mud and the dust. 

*' There*s the Mouth — ^he's the fellow for all the nioe 

things, 
And the Ear only wakes when the dinner bell rings. 
The Hand with his rings decks his fingers so white. 
And as to the Eye — ^he sees every fine sight. ^ 

** Stay, stay," says the Mouth, ** don't you know, my 

dear brother, 
We all were intended to help one another? 
And surely you can't be thought useless and mean, 
On whom all the rest so entirely must lean. 

'* Consider, my friend, we are labouring too. 
And toiling — nay, don't interrupt me — for you ; 
Indeed, were it not for the Hand, Mouth, and Eye, 
Of course you know well yon would &dter and die. 

" I eat, but 'tis only that yon may be strong, 
The Hand, too, works for you, friend, all the day long. 
And the Eye — he declares he shall soon lose his sight, 
So great are his efforts to guide you aright.'* 

The Foot in reply could find nothing to say, 

For he felt he had talked in a culpable way, 

And owned the reproof was both wise and well meant, 

For wherever we are we should there be content. 
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* WITHHOLD NOT THOU THINE HAND." 

F. H. Bowman, F.E.A.S., F.L.S., &c. 

WITHHOLD not thou thine hand ; 
For the harvest field is wide, 
And the crowded farrows stand. 

Thick set, on 6very side — 
The Master bids thee go, 

While time and strength remain. 
Haste forth I to reap or sow, 
Eejoicing in His name. 

Withhold not thou thine hand. 

Where Childhood's bounding step 
Baces along Hfe's strand. 

Nor dreams of danger yet. 
Tell them, beneath that sea 

That sparkles to their eye. 
Strange depths and whirlpools be, 

And wrecks unnumbered lie. 

Tell them the waves may sleep 

As they push from off the shore. 
But the winds will o'er them sweep, 

And the tempest rise and roar. 
Tell them that Christ alone 

Can its dread power assuage. 
Till the wind shalJk cease to moan 

And the waters cease to rage. 

Withhold not thou thine hand. 

Where Youth's impetuous force. 
Through all the flowery land ' • 

Holds its unbridled course. 
Say, that the snares are set 

To catch unguarded feet ; 
And the sins of youth beget 

What punishment is meet ; 

The wine cup that they fill. 

Hides the serpent's deadly coil ; 
And fairest fruits distil 

Bank poisons from the soil ; 
The sun that seems to flood 

Their path with glorious light, 
May fade in night and blood 

Ere his meridian height. 
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Withhold not thou thine hand, 

When in life's middle day, 
With aspect of command, 

Men meet thee by the way. 
Where the crowd and strife are strong 

In the busy street and mart, 
And a thousand questions throng 

To occupy the heart. 

Lift up thy voice and say, 

That wealth hath secret wings ; 
That health and strength decay ; 

And honour, trouble brings. 
Point to enduring wealth 

In Wisdom's boundless store, 
And tell of fadeless health 

On Gilead's happy shore. 

Withhold not thou thine hand. 

Where the eye is waxing dim. 
Where the tottering footsteps stand 

By Jordan's flowing stream : 
When the weight and care of years 

The weary traveller sink. 
As beset with sins and fears 

He dreads to touch the brink : 

Tell him that One has died. 

And shed His precious blood, 
That He may safely guide 

His children through the flood : 
That He has borne the weight 

Of all our sin and shame, 
And pardon for His sake 

The vilest wretch may claim. 



Withhold not thou thine hand ! 

For thy days make haste to flee, 
And the Master will demand 

Thy stewardship from thee. 
Haste then I and tarry not. 

Ere the setting of the sun 
Bid thee stand amidst thy lot. 

And the servant's work is done. 
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MAHOMET'S MYSTERIOUS eHARGB. 

COWPBB. 

THUS says the prophet of the Turk, 
*' Good Mnssalman, abstain from pork ; 
There is a part in every swine, 
No friend or follower of mine 
May taste, whatever his inclination. 
On pain of excommnnication.'* 
Snoh Mahomet's mysterious charge, 
And thus he left the point at large. 

Had he the sinful part expressed. 
They might with safety eat the rest ; 
But for one piece they thought it hard 
From the whole hog to be debarred ; 
And set their wits at work to find 
What joint the prophet had in mind. 

Much controversy straight arose. 
These chose the back ; the beUy those ; 
By some 'tis confidently said 
He meant not to forbid the head ; 
While others at the doctrine rail, 
And piously prefer the tail. 
Thus, conscience freed from every clog, 
Mahometans eat up the hog. 

You laugh — 'tis well — the tale applied 
May make you laugh on t'other side. 

** Benounce the world ! " the preacher cries ; 

" We do I " a multitude replies. 

While one as innocent regards 

A snug and friendly game of cards ; 

And one, whatever you may say, 

Oan see no evil in a play ; 

Some love a concert or a race. 

And others shooting and the chase. 

Beviled and loved, renounced and foUow'd, 
Thus bit by bit the world is swallow'd ; 
Each thinks his neighbour makes too free, 
Yet likes a slice as well as he ; 
With sophistry their sauce they sweeten, 
Till quite from tail to snout 'tis eaten. 
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"OH I CHANGE MY FATHER'S HEART!" 

S. 0. Hall, F.S.A. 

IHEABD this story of a UtUe child ; 
A Sunday scholar — tender, gentle, mild : 
One Sabbath morn her father bade her go 
And bay his beer : she meekly answered, " No ! 
No, O my father, do not send me there; 
The day is holy, and I may not dare ! ** 

*' Go, or 1*11 flog thee : do as thou art bid ! '' 
Again the child, with claspdd hands said, " Nay, 
Qod's law forbids it; that I mast obey." 

"If not," he said, « PU flog thee : " and he did. 

She songht her humble room, but shed no tear : 
The father went himself and bought his beer. 
^ While he sate drinking it, he hea^ a moan, 
Something between a murmur and a groan — 
At least, he thought so : and went up the stair : 
To hear his little kneeling daughter's prayer: 
" Teach me. Almighty God, to bear my part : 
0, dear Lord Jesus, change my father's heart I ** 

He heard and went ; but soon was on the stair — 
To hear again his kneeling daughter's prayer : 
** Teach me, Almighty God, to bear my part : 
0, dear Lord Jesus, change my father's heart ! " 

He sate alone — alone : what made him think 
Some bitter mingled with his usual drink : 
And that he saw a light, dispelling gloom — 
Filling the cheerless and half -furnished room ; 
And Uien a hand that pointed to the stair? 
And who wUl say nor light nor hand was there? — 
He rose and went : a tlurd time heard the prayer: 
** Teach me. Almighty God, to bear my part : 
O, dear Lord Jesus, change my father's heart ! " 

His Guardian Angel, though unseen, was near ; 
What whisper was it entered heart and ear? 

Heaven's ray was shining on the tear he wept ! 
On the stair-head he also Imelt — to pray: 
" Teach met Almighty God, to bear my part : 
0, dear Lord Jesus, change her father's heart ! " 
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The prayer was heard: from that God-blessdd day 
He drank no poison-drop ; and never more 
Oross'd he the threshold of the drunkard's door ; 
The pledge he took, and well that pledge he kept. 

And dearly does the good man love to hear 

His HttlQ kneeling child's thanksgiving-prayer ; 

That fills the hoase and makes all snnshine there : 

** Thank thee, God/I bear my easy part: 

For thou, Lord Jesus, changed my father's heart I " 

(JVon"^« ad Story.") 



ME. ORATOE PUFF. 

MOOBE. 

MB. OBATOB PUFF had two tones in his voice. 
The one squeaking thus, and the other down so ! 
In each sentence he uttered he gave you your choice, 
For one was B alt, and the rest G bdow. 
Oh ! oh 1 Orator Puff I 
One voice for one orator's surely enough. 

But he still talked away spite of coughs and of frowns, 
So distracting all ears with his ups and his downs, 
That a wag once, on hearing the orator say 
**My voice is for war," ask'd him, ** Which of them pray ? " 
Oh! ohl Orator Pufil 
One voice for one orator's surely enough. 



Beeling homewards one evening, top-heavy with gin, 
And rehearsing his speech on the weight of the crown. 
He tripp'd near a saw-pit and tumbled right in, 
*^ Sinking Fund," the last words as his noddle came down. 
Ohl ohl Orator Puffl 
One voice for one orator's surely enough. 

"Helpl help!" he ezdaim'd, in his he-and-she tones, 
** Help me out I help me out — ^I have broken my bones 1 " 
'* Help you out ? " said a Paddy who pass'd : "what a bother ! 
Why, there's two of you there, can't you help one another? " 
Ohl ohl Orator PufFl 
One voice for one orator's surely enough. 
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TOO LATEI 

Fbbmanagh BfAHi. 

WHIST, sir ; would ye plaze to spake aii^, 
And sit ye down there by the dure; 
She sleeps, sir, so light and so restless, 

She hears every step on the flixre. 
What ails her? God Imows. She's been weaUy 

For months, and the hbat dhrives her wild ; 
The summer has wasted and worn her 
Till she's only the ghost of a child. 

All I haye ? Yes she is, and God help me ! 

I*d three little darUnts beside. 
As pnrty as iver you see, sir 

But wan by wan they dhrooped like, and died. 
What was it that tuk them ? ye're askin* ; 

Why poverty sure, and no doubt ; 
They perished for food and fresh air, sir, 

Like flowers dried up in the drought. 

It was dreadful to lose them ? Ay, was it 1 

It seemed like my heart-strings would break ; 
But there's days when, wid want and wid sorroWi 

I'm thankful they're gone — for their sake. 
Their father ! Well, sir, saints forgive me I 

It's a foul tongue that lowers its own t 
But what wid the sthrikes and the liquor, 

I'd better be sthrugglin' alone. 

Do I want to keep this wan ? the darlint, 

The last and dearest of all ! 
Shure, you're niver a father yourself, sir, 

Or you wouldn't be askin' at all I 
What is that ? Milk and food for the baby I 

A doctor and medicine free t 
Tou're hunting out all the sick children 

And poor toUin' mothers like me ! 

God bless you 1 and thim that have sent yon ! 

A new life you have given me so, 
Shure, sir, won't you look in the cradle 

At tiie colleen, you've saved, 'fore you go t 
Oh, mother o* mercies have pity ! 

Oh, darlint, why couldn't you wait? 
Dead ! dead ! an' the help in the doorway! 
. Too late ! Oh, my baby ! too late I 
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RICHAED COBDEN. 

BSY. G. M. MUBPBY. 

HE lived a seU-denying life, 
He gave the people bread; 
And panting still for honest strife, 

His noble spirit fled. 
He found the nations severed wide, 
Their oommeroe tied and bound ; 
His hands the cruel cords untied, 
The crippling chains unwound. 

Then, commerce from the dust arose, 

Extending wide her hand ; 
Winning as friends her former foes, 

In this, and every land. 
But he whose pen and gentle voice, 

With magic power and more 
Thus bade the universe rejoice. 

Now rests for evermore I 

He sleeps not in that honour'd pile. 

The minster of the West : 
Where 'neath the cloisters, nave, and aisle, 

Kings, warriors, poets rest. 
But in a lowlier, humbler spot, 

Hard-by his childhood's home. 
The man of men, who now is not. 

Sleeps peacefully alone. 

But not unwept, unhonour'd, laid. 

For by his coffin stood 
Statesmen, who truest honours paid. 

And men of noble blood. 
While men of massive mind and will. 

And men from every shore, 
Here wept for him whose heart was still, 

Whose tears would flow no more. 

The everlasting hills look down 

Upon his simple grave ; 
Its roof the sky, wild flowers its crown. 

And fir trees round it wave. 
And here, in wiser, happier days, 

Shall patriots, statesmen stand, 
And catch some soul-inspiring rays 

From mem'ry's sacred brand. 
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Here, too, may come the rastio swain, 

To learn how humble worth 
May win a wreath of purest fame, 

And benefit the earth. 
And other Cobdkns thas inspired, 

Sweet freedom's war to wage, 
Shall be by holy ardour fired. 

To bless the coming age. 



THIS DEAR OLD LAND OP OUBS. 

E. J. Olivbb. 

OUB country 1 deep within our hearts 
A sacred feeling dwells. 
For thee, dear land — thy sea-girt shore, 

Thy hills and verdant dells ; 
Thy Jkies, though sometimes oyercast 

With clouds, are dearer far 
To us, than those of foreign climes, 
Whose radiance nought can mar. 
Oh sons of Britain, far or near, 

In huts or cloud-capp'd towers, 
Praise loud and long, in hearty song. 
This dear old land of ours. 

The arts of peace thy people love. 

Nor wish the sword to draw. 
But if aggressive rulers seek 

To loose the dogs of war, 
And freedom's holy cause assail, 

Then, rising in their might, 
From forge and plough, thy freebom sons 

Bush eager to the fight. 

Dear land of freedom, land of truth. 

O'er all the world revered. 
By just and righteous nations loved. 

By cruel tyrants feared ; 
Long may thy fiag of liberty 

Wave high o'er land and sea. 
And aid the right against the wrong, 

And bid the slave be free. 
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THE BOY IN THE STEEAM. 

W. B. Evans. 

A LITTLE boy, while leaning down to drink, 
Fell in a stream, and soon began to sink ; 
A man in passing heard him as he cried 
For aid, and, running to the river-side. 
Began to scold the boy with all his might 
For getting into such a dangerou's plight. 
" Oh, save me, save me first ! '* the child replied, 
*' And ihen there will be time enough to chide." 

Of men in trouble we may say the same : 
Assist them first, and gain the right to blame. 



THE WIDOWS MISTAKE. 

Whitcher. 



CHABACTEBS: 
Mr. Cbane A Widower. 

Widow Bsdott A lady anxioas to get mairied. 



[Scene — Parlour in a country house. The widow and Mr. 
Crane seated at a table. Mr, Crane^s hat on the table,"] 

"TTTTTDOW. "Oh, no, Mr. Crane, by no means; it is not a 
Y Y minute too soon for you to begin to talk about being 
married again. I am amazed that you should be afraid I 
would think so. How long has Mrs. Crane been dead ? Six 
months 1 Why I have known a number of individuals get 
married in less time than that. I don't think it looks well 
for a woman to be in such a hurry — but for a man it's a 
different thing — circumstances alter cases, you know. And 
then, situated as you are, Mr. Crane, it's a terrible thing iot 
your family to be without one to superintend domestic 
concerns and attend to the children — to say nothing of 
yourself, Mr. Crane. Why Squire Titua married his second 

wife six weeks after burying his first. And Mr. Dawson *' 

Mb. Cbane. ** Well, Mrs. Bedott — I've been thinking of 
taking a companion — and I thought I'd ask you " 
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Widow. "Oh, lir. Crane, exoase my oonfosion — ^it's so 
tmezpeoted. Please hand me that bottle of camphor off the 
mantle shelf — I'm rather famt— 4o put a little drop on my 
handkerchief. There— that will do — ^I am much obliged to 
yon. Now, Mr. Crane, I feel rather more composed — you may 
proceed." 

Mb. Cbanx. " Well, Mrs. Bedott, I was going to ask yon 
whether — whether " 

Widow. ** Continne, Mr. Crane — ^I know it's yeiy embarass- 
ing. I remember when my deceased husband made his 
proposal to me, he stammered and stuttered, and seemed 
greatly agitated. I suppose this is generally the case with 
most men, for they are considering what kind of answer they 
are likely to get, and it makes them nervous. But when an 
individual has reason to suppose his attachment is recipro- 
cated, I don't see what need there is for being excited — 
though I must say it's very embarrassing for me — ^but pray 
continue." 

Mb. Cbane. ** Well then, I wdiit to know if you are willing 
that I should marry Mellissy ? " 

Widow {starting with dismay and disappointment). *' Is it 
possible I " 

Mb. Cbane (without noticing tlie widow^s excitement). "I 
have not said anything to her about it yet, for I thought the 
pn per way would be to get your consent first. I remember 
when I courted my first wife ■ we were engaged some time 
before her mother knew anything about it, and when she 
found it out she was offended because I had not spoken to 
her on the subject originally. I thought I would avoid any 
unpleasantness this time by coming to see you." 

Widow (jumping up^ unable to contain her passion). 
"You want Melisay? Why, you are old enough to be her 
father, and more too. Mellissy is only in her twenty -first 
year. What a ridiculous idea for a man of your age to 
imagine that she would even look at you I " 

Mb. Cbane (deprecatingly), "Why, you surprise me; I 
had no idea of being treated '* 
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Widow. " lir. Crane, there's your hat and here^e the door ; 
and if ever yon oome here again, or say a word to Meliscfy, 
it ahall not be with my oonsent." 

Mb. Gbane {almoet apeechUsa with astonithment). " Well, 
I never thought " 

Widow {angrily). " I won't hear another word." 

[Exit Mb. Gbanb.] 

Widow. " There's one thing certain : MeliBsy Bedott most 
have nothing more to do with the Crane girls. I shall see to 
that. Why the man's impudence and assurance are past 
endurance I '* 



TOO MUCH AND TOO LITTLE. 

H. G. Adams. 

WHAT to do with all his money 
Old Sir Guy is at a loss ; 
He cannot get a good per-centage, 

So he gets "confounded cross." 
Through the day he sits and ponders 

Over all the ways by which 
Wealth breeds wealth, in choking fulness, 

Making rich men yet more rich : 
Through the night he lietb dreaming, 

And he crieth in his sleep, 
Saying, he is robbed and cheated. 

And his gold he cannot keep. 

No such care hath Simon Hodges, 

Thinking till his eyes are dim ; 
What to do with all his children 

Is the mystery to him. 
Through the livelong day he toileth, 

And if e'er he dreams at night, 
Naked feet and hungry cravings 

Are the visions that affright. 
This too much, and taat too little, 

Neither is a happy man, 
What if one should help the other ? 

Were not this the better plan ? 
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THE YOUNG SOLDIER. 

Alicx Cabt. 

INTO the honse ran Lettioe, 
With hair so long and so bright, 
Crying, " Mother ! Johnny has 'listed ! 
He has 'listed into the fight 1 " 

" Don't talk so wUd, Uttle Lettice ! " 
And she smoothed her darling's brow. 

** 'Tis true ! you'll see — as true oan be — 
He told me so just now I " 

*' Ah, that's a likely story ! 

Why, darling, don't you see, 
If Johnny had 'listed into the war 

He would tell your father and me I '* 

'* But he is going to go, mother, 

Whether it's right or wrong ; 
He is thinking of it all the while. 

And he won't be with us long." 

** Our Johnny going to go to the war J "— 

" Ay, ay, and the time is near ; 
He said, when the com was once in the groand, 

We couldn't keep him here ! " 

"Hush, child! your brother Johnny 

Meant to give you a fright." 
" Mother, he'll go, — ^I tell you I know 

He's 'listed into the fight 1 

■ 

" Plucking a rose from the bush, he said, 

Before its leaves were black 
He'd have a soldier's cap on his head, 

And a knapsack on hu back ! " 

« A dream ! a dream ! little Lettiee, 

A wild dream of the night ; 
Go find and fetch your brother in, 

And he will set us right." 

So out of the house ran Lettice, 

Galling near and far, — 
« Johnny, tell me, and tell me true, 

Are you going to go to the war ? " 
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At last she came and found him 

In the dnsty cattle-close, 
Whistling Hail Colombia, 

And beating time with his rose. 

The rose he broke from the bush, when he said, 

Before its leaves were black 
He'd have a soldier's cap on his head, 

And a knapsack on his back. 

Then all in gay mock-anger, 

He plucked her by the sleeve. 
Saying, '*Dear little, sweet little rebel, 

I am going, by your leave ! '* 

" Johnny ! Johnny I " — ^Low he stooped, 

And kissed her wet cheeks dry, 
And took her golden head in his hands 

And told her he would not die. 

"But, Letty, if anything happen — 
There won't! " — and he spoke more low — 

" But if anything should, you must be twice as good 
As you are, to mother, you knowl 

" Not but that you are good, Letty, 

As good as you can be ; 
But then you know it might be so, 

Tou'd have to be good for me ! " 

So straight to the house they went, his cheeks 

Flushing under his brim : 
And his two broad-shouldered oxen 

Turned their great eyes after him. 

That night in the good old farmstead 

Was many a sob of pain ; 
" Johnny, stay 1 if you go away, 

It will never be home again ! " 

But Time its still sure comfort lent, 

Crawling, crawling past. 
And Johnny's gallant regiment 

Was going to march at last. 

And steadying up her stricken soul. 

The mother turned about. 
Took what was Johnny's from the drawer 

And shook the rose-leaves out ; 




And bronght the cap she had lined mth Bilk, 

And strapped his knapsack on, 
And her heart, though it bled, was prond as she said, 

** Yon wonld hardly know onr John ! " 

Another year, and the roses 
Were bright on the bush by the door; 

And into the house ran Lettice, 
Her pale cheeks glad once more, 

** mother I news has come to day 1 

'Tis flying all about; 
Our Johnny's regiment, they say, 

Is all to be mustered out ! 

** mother, you must buy me a dress, 

And ribbons .of blue and buff ! 
what shall we say to make the day 

Meny and mad enough I 

" The brightest day that ever yet 

The sweet sun looked upon, 
When we shall be dressed in our very best 

To welcome home our John I *' 

So up and down ran Lettice, 

And all the farmstead rung 
With where would he set his bayonet, 

And where his cap would be hung I 

And the mother put away her look 

Of weary, waiting gloom. 
And a feast was set and the neighbours met 

To welcome Johnny home. 

The good old father silent stood. 

With his eager face at the pane. 
And Lettice was out at the door to shout 

When she saw him in the lane. 

And by and bye, a soldier 

Game o*er the grassy hill ; 
It was not he they looked to see. 

And every heart stood still. 

He brought them Johnny's knapsack, 

'Twas all that he could do. 
And the cap he had worn begrimed and torn, 

With a buUet-hole straight through. 
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GOOD HEAET AND WILLING HAND. 

A SONO FOB THE WOBEEBS. 
G. Maceay, LL.D. 

IN storms or shine, two friends of mine 
Go forth to work or pl^y ; 
And when they visit poor men's homes 

They bless them by the way. 
'Tis wilUng hand ! 'tis cheerful heart ! 

The two best friends I know ; 
Around the hearth come joy and mirth 

Where'er their faces glow. . 
Come shine — 'tis bright ! Come dark — 'tis light 

Come cold, 'tis warm ere long ; 
So heavily fall the hammer stroke I 

Merrily sound the song. 

Who falls may stand, if good right hand 

Is first, not second best ; 
Who weeps may sing, if kindly heart 

Has lodging in his breast. 
The humblest board has dainties ponr'd, 

When they sit down to dine ; 
^ The crust they eat is honey sweet, 

The water good as ¥mie. 
They fill the purse with honest gold ; 

They lead no creature wrong ; 
So heavily fall the hammer stroke I 

Merrily sound the song. 

Without these twain the poor complain 

Of evils hard to bear. 
But with them poverty grows rich, 

And finds a loaf to spare I 
Their looks are fire, their words inspire, 

Their deeds give courage high ; 
About their knees the children run, 

Or climb, they know not why. 
Who sails, or rides, or walks with them, 

Ne'er finds the journey long ; 
So heavily fall the hammer stroke f 

Merrily sound the song ! 

{By Tdndpermi$*UmofthiAvXhor, 
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THEY DIDNT THINK. 



ONCE a trap was baited 
With a piece of oheese ; 
It tickled so a little mouse 

It almost made it sneeze; 
An old rat said, " There's danger; 

Be careful where you go.** 
" Nonsense 1 ** said the other, 

** I don*t think you know ! '* 
So he walked in boldly — 

Nobody in sight ; 
First he took a nibble, 

Then he took a bite ; 
Closed the trap together, 

Snapped as quick as wink. 
Catching mousey fast there, 

*Cau8ehe *' didn't think.'* 

Once there was a robin. 

Lived outside the door. 
Who wanted to go inside 

And hop upon the floor.' 
<* Oh, no," said the mother, 

" You must stay with me ; 
Little birds are safest, 

Sitting in a tree." 
<*I don't care," said the robin, 

And gave his tail a fling, 
<* I don't think the old folks 

Enow quite everything." 
Down he flew, and Kitty seized him 

Before he'd time to blink ; 
" Oh," he cried, "I'm sorry, 

But I didn't think I" 

Now, my little children, 

You who read this song, « 
Don't you see that trouble 

Comes of thinking wrong? 
Can't you take a warning 

From their dreadful fate, 
Who began their thinking 

When it was too late? 
Don't think there's always safety 

Where no danger shows, 
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Don*t sappoBe yoa know more 
Than anybody knows ; 

Bnt when warned of danger, 
Pause upon the brink, 

And don't go to destrnotion 
'Cause you ** didn't think." 



A BRITISH WORKMAN'S HOME. 

Bey. Thos. Jabratt. 

I DWELL in a neat little cottage, 
Around it the jessamine twines ; 
Within, like the sun in its beauty, 

Contentment and happiness shines. 
My wife is the queen of the household, 

The white sanded hearth is her throne, 
Her title can never be questioned. 
She governs by kindness alone. 

At evening from labour returning. 

She meets me with smiles at the door, 
And quickly prepares for the table 

A wholesome and plentiful store. 
My drink is the choicest and purest, 

That nature or wisdom supplies ; 
The wine of the sweet scented roses. 

Pure water distilled from the skies. 

My children are better companions 

Than any the alehouse can show ; 
In reading, and singing, and playing, 

Time never seems heavy or slow. 
And then at the family altar, 

United our voices we raise. 
In earnest and loving devotion, 

And anthems of jubilant praise. 

O listen, companions of labour. 

My words may be useful to you. 
How often our lot would be brighter, 

If we to our duties were true. 
Then banish all useless repining, 

And make of your comforts the most ; 
Let home with its blessed endearments, 

Be ever your innocent boast. 



\ 
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WHA.T IS SUCCESS? 

Bev. G. T. Oosteb. 

WHAT is sncoess ? God answer what ! 
Wealth ? Fame ? The popular caress ? 
Within a royal tomb to rot 
At last, is this success ? 
To walk amid the world's mad sooms, 

Firm heart tho' cheek be pale, 
To faint beneath a crown of thorns 
And die, is this to fail? 

Pretence and wrong in garb of gold 

Are throned *mid pomp and mirth, 
While threadbare Bighteousness a cold 

Reception meets on earth. 
What is success ? Great Maker, end 

The donbt within my breast. 
Thy heavens of awfnl silence rend. 

And lay my plaint in rest. 

'He heard ; a sudden glory shone: 

A cross before me stood 
Whose top was lost in light, and on 

It blossoms red as blood ; , 
And by it beamed a spirit young. 

And sweet-voiced as a bird. 
He answer made, (it seemed he sung), 

He answered with a word, — 

" Heaven is success ! " 'twas all : enough I 

I heard, I hear it still ; 
Then welcome be the road tho' rough 

That leads to heavenly hill ! 
And what to me a mortal's frown, 

Or glittering world's caress, 
The cross points upward to a crown, 

To win tiiat what success ! 

grasp within thy greedy arms 

This world, and myriads more, 
And drain them of their vaunted charms 

Thy joys will soon be o'er — 
And endless Failure end them all. 

make heaven's life thy gaol ; 
Then death is gain, — bright angels call, 

And Jesus crowns the soul ! 
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ANNIE AND WILLIE'S PRAYER. 

Mrs. Sophia. P. Snow. 

*rnWAS the eve before Christmas: "Good-uight" had 

JL been said, 
And Annie and Willie had crept into be.-i ; 
There were tears on their pillows, and tears in their eyes, 
And each little bosom was heavy with si|,;hs — 
For to-night their stern father's command had been given, 
That they should retire precisely at seven 
Instead of at eight ; for they'd troubled him more 
With questions unheard of than ever before ; 
He had told them he thoaght this delusion a sin — 
No such bciag as *' Santa Clans'' ever had been, 
And he hoped, after this, he never should hear 
How he scrambled down chimneys with presents each year. 
And this was the reason that two little heads 
Bo restlessly tossed on their soft, downy beds. 

Eight, nine, and the clock on the steeple tolled ten ; 
Not a word had been spoken by either till then. 
When Willie's sad face from the blanket did peep. 
And whispered, '• Dear Aunie, is you fast asleep?" 
•' Why, no, brother Willie," a sweet voice replies, 
*' I've tried it in vain, but I can't shut my eyes ; 
For, somehow, it makes me so angry because 
Dear papa has said there is no * S mta Claus : ' 
Now we know there is, and it can't bd denied. 
For he came every year before mamma died; 
But, then, I've been thinking that she used to pray. 
And God would hear everything mamma would say, 
And perhaps she asked Him to send Santa Claus here, 
With the sacks full of presents he brought every year." 

*' Well, why tan't we pay dest as mamma did then, 

And ank Him to send him with presents alen? " 

•'I've b.en thinking so too." And wi.hoa:^ a word more 

Four little bare feet bounded out on the door. 

And four little knees the soft carpet pressed. 

And two tiny hands were clasped close to each breast. 

" Now, Willie, you know we must firmly believe 

That the presents we ask for we're sure to roceive ; 

You must wait just as still till I say the 'Amen,' 

And by that you will know that your turn has come then." 
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<* Dear Jesus, look down on my brother and me. 
And grant us the favour we are asking of Thee ; 
I want a wax -dolly, a tea-set and ring, 
And an ebony work-box that shuts with a spring. 
Bless papa, dear Jesus, and cause him to see 
That Santa Glaus loves us far better than he. 
Don't let him get fretful and angry ngain 
At dear brother Willie and Annie, Amen ! " 



"Please Desus, 'et Santa Taus turn down to-night, 
And bring us some presents before it is hght, 
I want he should dive me a nice little sed, 
With bright, shiny runners, and all painted yed : 
A box full of tandy, a book and a toy, 
Amen, and then, Desus, I'll be a dood boy." 



Their prayers being ended, they raised up their heads. 
And with hearts light and cheerful again sought their beds ,* 
They were soon lost in slumber, both peaceful and deep. 
And with fairies in Dreamland were roaming in sleep. 



Eight, nine and the little French clock had struck ten, 
Ere the father had thought of his children again ; 
He seems now to hear Ajinie's half suppressed sighs. 
And to see the big tear stand in Willie's blue eyes. 
*' I was harsh with my darlings," he mentally said, 
*' And I should not have sent them so early to bed ; 
But then I was troubled — my feelings found vent, 
For bank stock to-day has gone down ten per cent. 
But of course they've forgot their troubles ere this. 
And that I denied them the thrice-asked for kiss ; 
But, just to make sure, I'll steal up to their door. 
For I never spoke harsh to my darlings before." 



So saying, he softly ascended the stairs. 

And arrived at the door to hear both of their prayers. 

His Annie's *' bless papa " draws forth the big tears. 

And Willie's grave promise falls sweet on his ears. 

'' Strange, strange, I'd forgotten," said he with a sigh, 

" How I longed, when a child, to have Christmas draw nigh. 

I'll atone for my harshness,'" he inwardly said, 

*' By answering their prayers ere I sleep in my bed." 
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Then he tamed to the stairs and softly went down, 
Threw off his velvet slippers and silk dressing gown, 
Donned hat, ooat, and boots, and was out in the street, 
A millionaire facing the cold, driving sleet. 
Nor stopped he until he had bought every thing. 
From the box full of candy to the tiny gold ring ; 
Indeed he kept adding so much to his store. 
That the various presents outnumbered a score. 



Then homeward he turned with his holiday load. 

And with Aunt Mary's aid in the nursery 'twas stow'd ; 

Miss Dolly was seated beneath a pine tree, 

By the side of a table spread out for her tea; 

A work-box well filled in the centre waR laid, 

And on it a ring for which Annie had prayed ; 

A soldier in uniform stood by a sled, 

" With bright shining runners and all painted red." 

There were balls, dogs and horses, books pleasing to see, 

And birds of all colours were perched on the tree ; 

While Santa Claus laughing, stood up on the top, 

As if getting ready more presents to drop. 



And as the fond father the picture surveyed, 
He thought for his trouble he had amply been paid, 
And he said to himself, as he brushed off a tear, 
" I'm happier to-night than I've been for a year, 
I've enjoyed more true pleasure than ever before, 
What care I if bank stock falls ten per cent more ! 
Hereafter I'll make it a rule I believe. 
To have Santa Glaus visit us each Christmas eve." 
So thinking, he gently extinguished the light. 
And tripped down the stairs to retire for the night. 



As soon as the beams of the bright morning son 

Put the darkness to flight and the stars one by one, 

Four little blue eyes out of sleep opened wide. 

And at the same moment the presents espied, 

Then out of their beds they sprang with a bound, 

And the very gifts prayed for were all of them found. 

They laughed and they cried in their innocent glee, 

And shouted for papa to come quick and see 

What presents old Santa Claus brought in the night, 

(Just &e things that they wanted), and left before light. 
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" And now,'* added Annie, in a voice soft and lov, 
'* Tonsil believe there's a Santa Glaus, papa, I know;" 
While dear little Willie climbed np on his knee, 
Determined no secret between them should be ; 
And told, in sweet whispers, how Annie had said 
That their dear, blessed mamma, so long ago dead, 
Used to kneel down and pray by the side of their ohair. 
And that God up in heaven had answered her prayer I 

*' Then we dot np and payed dust as well as we tonld, 
And God answered our payers ; now wasn't He dood ? " 
** I should say that He was, if He sent you all these, 
And knew just what presents my children would please, 
(Well, well, let him think so, the dear little elf, 
*Twoald be cruel to tell him I did it myself)." 

Blind father ! who cause.l your stem heart to relent ? 
And the hasty word spoken so soon to repent ? 
'Twas the Being wbu baie you steal softly up stairs 
And made you His agent to answer their prayers. 
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A LITTLE monkey chanced to find 
A walnut in its outward rind ; 
He snatched the prize with eager haste, 
And bit it ; but its bitter taste 
Soon made him throw the fruit away. 
"I've heard," he cried, *'my mother say 
(But she was wrong,) the fruit was good ; 
Preserve me from such bitter food ! " 



A monkey, by experience taught. 

The falling prize with pleasure caught : 

Took oS. the husk, and broke the shell, 

The kernel peeled, and liked it well. 

*♦ Walnuts," said he, " are good and sweet : 

But must be opened ere you eat." 

And thus in life you'll always find 

Labour comes first — reward behind. 
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A CALL TO AEMS. 



UP I to arms I the day is breaking, 
Gladsome omens fill the sky ; 
Bonse ye, comrades, for the oonfliot, 

Shont the glorious battle ory. 
Baise aloft the noble standard, 

Emblem of our unity — 
Reformation, prohibition. 
Death to vice and tyranny. 

Bally round our gallant chieftain : 

See, he nobly leads the van ; 
Close the ranks, in compact phalanx, 

Heart to heart, and man to man. 
Heed not though the foe be powerful. 

Fall before your arms he must ; 
Storm his palaces and strongholds. 

Lay the tyrant in the dust. 

Tell me not that Britain's children 

Lack the ardour of their sires. 
For the patriot's true devotion 

Every manly bosom fires. 
From the mountain and the valley. 

From the city's busy life, 
Countless hosts the cry re-echo, 

All are eager for the strife. 

Not to fields of blood we call you. 

Not the warrior's arms to wield ; 
Tours are weapons nobler, mightier. 

Than the sword, the spear, and shield. 
Yours a cause by far more glorious 

Than the petty whims of kings ; 
For, while others may applaud them, 

You aspire to nobler things. 

Strike for freedom from oppression ; 

In our noble cause combine ; 
And, in deeds of moral darii g. 

May your names illustrious shine. 
Go ye forth in righteous anger ; 

Hurl the liquor traffic down ; 
Freedom is a Briton's watchword ; 

Freedom shall your efforts crown. 
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"WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR?" 

F. H. Bowman, F.R.A.S., F.L.S. 

I SAW a stranger in the land 
With weary look and garments torn, 
His step was feeble, and his hand 

Shook like the aspen leaf at mom ; 
A look of misery and disgrace 
Marked every feature of his face. 

Beside the stormy path of life 

With careworn brow and heart he stands. 
And asks amid its din and strife, 

'* Will none outstretch the friendly hands f 
Will none a word of comfort speak 
To strengthen one who else is weak ? 

" The burden and the care of days. 

The heavy weight and load of sin, 
The memory of my wicked ways, 

All make my spirit sink within : 
I seem an outcast from my race 
And find no rest in any place. 

** Who is my neighbour ? Is there here 

No help for those who fall so far f 
None to bid hope and joy appear. 

And point me to a morning star, 
Bright herald of a dawning, when 
I yet may live in peace again." 

Lo ! who is this who passes by ? 

With tender look and anxious face, 
Who greets him with a loving eye, 
r And utters words of truth and grace ; 
And stretches out the hand to bless. 
With tears of love and tenderness. 

I know the Master by his look 

Of calm serenity and peace ; 
He who the guilty one can brook. 

And give the burdened soul release ; 
Who can the fallen ones upraise 
And turn their cry to songs of praise. 

I 
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Jesas ! give the strength I seek, 
To work as Thoa didst here below ; 

To raise the feeble and the weak, 
Nor bid the stranger from me go ; 

And stoop myself to raise above 
i The fallen by the power of love. 

To seek the lost ones when they stray 
Far from the safe and narrow road ; 

To point them to the better way, 
And help to bear their heavy load, 

And speak the word in season, too. 

As Thou woald'st also have me do. 

Give me to hear in that great day 

When Thoa shalt come, the Judge of all, 

And small and great, a vast array, 
Stand answering to the trampet*s call. 

Thy voice proclaim — ** Well done," for see 

** Ye did it also unto Me." 



**THEY SAY." 



THEY say " — Ah ! well, suppose they do, 
But can they prove the story true? 
Suspicion may arise from nought 
Save malice, envy, want of thought ; 
"Why count yourself among thjs '* they,'* 
Who whisper what they dare not say ? 

** They say '' — well, if it should be so, 
Why need you tell the tale of woe ? 
Will it the bitter wrong redress. 
Or make one pang of sorrow less? 
Will it the errmg one restore. 
Henceforth to go and sin no more ? 

** They say " — Oh ! pause and look within, 
Se3 how thine heart inclines to sin : 
Wa!ich, lest in dark temptation's hour 
Thou, too, should'st fall beneath its power. 
Pity the frail, weep o*er their fall, 
But speak of good or not at all. 
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THE. LARK IN THE CAGE. 

W. B. Evans. 

IN the dnsty, smoky city, 
Hung a lark against a wall, 
Warbling out a cheerful ditty, 
Heedless of his cage's thrall. 

" Lark ! " exclaimed a chirping sparrow. 

Lighting on a window-sill, 
*• Prison' d in a space so narrow. 

Canst thou sing so blithely still ? " 

Said the lark, in accents ringing, 
*• Sparrow, I would have you know, 

That a lark in bondage singing, 
Half forgets his weary woe. 

Sang I not, too, here in prison, 

Were I to escape some day. 
In the sky, when I had risen. 

Should I recollect my lay ? " 

So, soul ! on earth to cheer thee. 

Let thy spirit-song arise 
Unforgot, till angels hear thee 

Chant it far above the skies. 



**rOR THE GOOD OF THE SERVICE." 

Bev. Jas. Smith, M.A. 

QIB GABNET WOLSELEY, who has Perved in many 
^ parts of the world — India, Africa, Canada, the Crimea, 
&c. — arrived at the conclusion, from personal observation and 
experience, that spirits are not at any time good for the British 
soldier. That they are so be regards as nothing better than 
an old superstition. He urges, therefore, the entire disuse of 
spirits ; but in order to attain this desirable end he considers 
the co-operation of the officers indispensable. Their wine is to 
them what spirits are to the common soldier, and they most 
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give up their own laxury before they oan consistently ask their 
men to give up theirs. They may consider that somewhat 
hard, but there is an argument which should make it 
easy. However pleasant their wine is, however harmless 
they may regard it, thoy see that the corresponding liquor 
used by those under their charge is in many ways highly 
injurious to them and therefore they should sink personal 
and selfish preferences in the higher and more patriotic 
consideration of what will b3 best for the good of the 
eervice. 

This argument turns every way — like the cherubim at 
Eden's g4te — to guard, not the tree of life from man's intru- 
sive grasp, but man himself from the destructive and death- 
dealing influence of the fire-water. The good of the service — 
if the service be one worthy of being engaged in — requires 
self-denial. The soldier sacrifices even himself at his country's 
call on the battle field: surely any good soldier in a good 
cause should be ready to sacrifice a little of his own inclination 
for the public benefit. Strong drink is an enemy to every 
department of worthy service, and the esprit de corps should 
unite all who seek the good of the service to drive it out and 
keep it out. 

Do you wish to serve your neighbour, your country, your 
God? Your neighbour you will serve very effectually, if 
yon act as a moral guard and support to him amid the 
temptations by which he is surrounded. Tell him to let 
strong drink alone and shew' him how to do it. Your 
country you can serve in no way more beneficently than en- 
deavouring to rid her of the incubus which the liquor traffic 
lays upon her, and to set her free from its manifold and varied 
woes. The service of your God requires the same sacrifice at your 
hands, — ^if you be yet so ignorant as to regard it as a sacrifice 
to be contented with natural and health-giving beverages and 
to let alone those which are not only unnatural but also 
unhealthy. 

Do you not see all around you how religion suffers, how 
the gospel is impeded, hearts hardened, society demoralised, 
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the ohnrch weakened, and souls lost through strong drink ? 
What are yon doing for the good of the service in this 
direction? Are you sitting at your ease, pleasing yourself, 
indulging your depraved appetites, and allowing others to 
do all the needful service ? How different such a spirit from 
that which does noblest work and achieves the noblest 
memorial either on earth or in heaven. 

Choose some department of worthy, noble, unselfisli 
service, and you will speedily discover, whatever your choice 
may be, that one of the mobt bitter and persistent foes of that 
service is intoxicating liquor, and that the good of the service 
demands a war of extermination against it. 



THE BLIND MEN AND THE ELEPHANT. 

[a HINDOO FABLE.] 

J. G. Saxb. 

IT was six men of Indostan 
To learning much inclined. 
Who went to see the elephant 

(Though all of them were blind). 
That each by observation 
Might satisfy his mind. 

The First approached the Elephant, 

And happening to fall 
Against his broad and sturdy side. 

At once began to bawl : 
" God bless me ! — but the Elephant 

Is very like a wall I " 

The Second^ feeling of the tusk. 
Cried : ** Ho I — what have we here 

So very round and smooth and sharp 7 
To me His mighty clear 

This wonder of an Elephant 
Is very like a spear ! " 
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The Third approached the animal, 

And happening to take 
The squirming trunk within his hands, 

Thus boldly up and spake: 
** I see," quoth he, " the Elephant 

Is very like a snake ! " 

The Fourth reached out his eager hand, 

And felt about the knee. 
"What most this wondrous beast is like 

Is mighty plain," quoth he; 

*Tis clear enough the Elephant 

Is Tery like a tree ! " 
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The FiftK who chanced to touch the ear, 
Said: '* E'en the blindest man 

Can tell what this resembles most ; 
Deny the fact who can. 

This marvel of an Elephant 
Is very like a fan! " 

The Sixth no sooner had begun 

About the beast to grope. 
Than, seizing on the swinging tail 

That fell within his scope, 
** I see," quoth he, " the Elephant 

Is very like a rope 1 " 

And so these men of Indostan 

Disputed loud and long, 
Each in his own opinion 

Exceeding stiff and strong. 
Though each was partly in the right, 

And all were in the wrong ! 



MORAL. 

So, oft in theologio wars 
The disputants, I ween. 

Bail on in utter ignorance 
Of what each other mean, 

And prate about an Elephant 
Not one of them has teen I 
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THE TOUCH OP RESCUE. 

Bby. G. T. C08TEB. 



TEE Fire was master 1 How the flame , 
From eveiy window broke. 

Like danciDg sword, with deadly aim, 1 

From ont its sheath of smoke 1 

And, in the vast one-hearted crowd, ', 

A speechless horror spoke I | 

To topmost window-sill a man 

Clung, hands like hooks of steel ! ! 

Oh, who can tell his thoughts ? who can ; 

His heart's strong prayer reveal ? | 

Himself a prayer, as hanging there \ 

Where mortal cannot kneel ! 
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The rescuing ladder reared, a brave 

Heart went up through the gloom 
Of smoke, the imperilled man to save 

From edge of fiery tomb, 
To save, if such may be, a man 

For whom the world hath room ! 

The fireman cried, " Let go t I*m here ( 

Fall ! fall ! '* No answer came. 
And must that man, deliverance near, 

Be eaten of the flame ? 
"Fall, fall 1 " the cry, but no reply 

Of blessing or of blame I 

The ladder could not reach him. Failed 

That man to hear the cry. 
No heart below but inly quailed ; 

And wet was many an eye ; 
Alas, if he, with rescue near, 

The fiery death should die ! 

'* He*s deaf, he's dumb ! " spake one. The word 

Caught up, from hundreds broke. 
** He'i deaf^ he's dumb I " the fireman heard 

It high amid the smoke. 
What can he do ? His hand must speak 

As ne'er before it spoke I 
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A tip-toe can he reach the mau ? 

He Rtood at fullest height I 
The poor mute's dangling foot he can 

Just touch — not strongly smite ! 
Enough I Brave arms are near 1 He need 

Not perish in the night I 

Enough ! His hands unloose their hold 1 

Saved I How he cannot tell ! 
Oh many many hearts that rolled 

The news that all was well ! 
Like ocean's glee, that human sea 

Of gladness, in its swell 1 



It is not words the wretched need 
Bound whom destruction rolls 1 

It is the touch of loving deed I 
And this, between the poles. 

Where words are air, can from despair 
To joy snatch human souls ! 



WHICH IS THE HAPPIEST DEATH TO DIE ? 

[a beal ogcukrence in a circle of fiuends.] 
Edmeston. 

WHICH is the happiest death to die ? 
'* Oh," said one, "if I might choose, 
Long at the gates of bliss would I lie, 
And feast my spirit e'er it fly 
With bright celestial views. 
Mine were a lingering death, without pain, 
A death which all might love to see. 
And mark how bright and sweet should be 
The victory I should gain I 

"Fain would I catch a hymn of love 
From the augel-harps which ring above ; 
And sing it, as my parting breath 
Quivered and ox;iied in death, — 
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Bo that those on earth might hear 
The harp-notes of another sphere ; 
And mark, when nature faints and dies, 
What springs of heavenly life arise ; 
And gather, from the death they view, 
A ray of hope to light them through, 
When they shall be departing, too." 

•* No," said another, " so not I : 

Sudden as thought is the death I would die ; 

I would suddenly lay my shackles by. 
Nor bear a single pang at parting. 
Nor see the tears of sorrow starting. 
Nor hear the quivering lips that bless me, 
Nor feel the hands of love that press me, 
Nor the frame, with mortal terror shaking, 
Nor the heart, where lovers soft bands are 
breaking : 

•* So would I die I 

All bliss without a pang to cloud it I 

All joy, without a pain to shroud it ! 

Not slain, but caught up as it were. 

To meet my Saviour in the air 1 
So would I die I 

Oh how bright 

Were the realms of light. 

Bursting at once upon my sight 1 

Even so, 

I long to go : 

These parting hours how sad and slow! " 

His voice grew faint, and fix*d his eye, 
As if gazing on visions of ecstacy : 
The hue of his cheek and lips decayed. 
Around his mouth a sweet smile playeid; — 

They looked — he was dead 1 

His spirit had fled. 
Painless and swift as his own desire ; 

The soul, undressed 

From her mortal vest, 
Had stepped into her car of heavenly fire ; 

And proved how bripfht 

Were the realms of light 

Bursting at once upon the sight I 
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WANT sense and the world will o'erlook it, 
Want feeling, 'twill find some exouse. 
But if the world knows you want money. 

You're certain to gets its abuse. 
The wisest advice in existence 

Is ne'er on its kindness to call, 
The next way to get its assistance 
Is — show you don't need it all. 



THE SAEACEN'S HEAD. 

Alsa-gbb Hay Hill, LL.B. 

OF old when the might of Crusaders went forth. 
And Peter the Hermit aroused them to war. 
From the slopes of the South, from the crags of the North, 
Men stirred them to battle, and hastened afar. 

They woke from their dreaming, they buckled the sword, 
In the first flush of glory, they heard but the cry — 

" The cross is in peril, the shrine of the Lord 
Is wasted by Moslem — go, save them or die ! " 

They went to their warring, they conquered or fell. 
And Acre and Joppa were steeped in their blood : 

While still to our children the story we tell. 
Of Godfrey the gallant, and Louis the good ! 

There's rust on their harness that hangs in our hall, 
And the tomb of the Templars is all that we save ; 

But the light of their deeds shall not perish nor pall. 
While we gather the daisies that grow by their grave ! 

But we have fresh battles for Knights of the Cross, 
And a greater than Godfrey now calls to the fight : 

Hark 1 the wail of the widow that mourns o'er her loss. 
The sob of the orphan that starves in the night ! 

■ 

No leagured Damascus, no towers by the sea. 
Heaped high with the slaughtered, now promise renown, 

'Tis the shrine of the Spirit, the hope of the free. 
And worse than the Moslem that tramples them down I 
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There's a Saladin stalking oaoh street as we pass, 

See his insolent banner that flaunts as we go ; 
Then come to the conquest, drop flagon and glass, | 

And charge in God's name on the ranks of the foe ! i 

i 
See the " Saracen's Head " in each village and town, 

And blight and despair are the shadows it throws, 
Then woe to the witless that sleeps in its frown, 

For he's sowing the thistle in i)lace of the rose ! 

How the crowd rushes in, how the crowd staggers out I 
Look yonder, the thousands that fall by the way! 

Oh I where is the Richard will put him to rout ? 
Oh ! where is the Tancred will cripple his way ? 

"But there's light and there's warmth 'neath the Saracen's 
Head, 

And dark are onr dwellings," the wretched ones cry, 
** There's life in the ale-cup, 'tis better than bread, 

And a voice in our bosom says ' drink it or die I ' '* 

Oh fools ! there is death in that life ^Thich ye take, 
For this Saracen knoweth the weapons which slay ; 

The warmth in the cup is the breath from the snake, 
And the doom of to-morrow is hidden to-day I 

"But there's gold on his banner, and beauty appears, 
Aye, smiles on the vassals that come at his call." 

May be, but that banner is Roakfr-n with tears. 
And syrens will sing though they're weaving the pall. 

This Saracen's Head hath uprearod it too long. 
And daring and foul are the deodK it hath done ; 

Then shame to the craven, and woe to tbe throng 
That leave the fell giant to triumph alone. 

The good sword of Templar clave buckler and shield, 
And low sank the catifif that dared him to fight ; 

And strongf^r than steel is the truth that we wield. 
And better than breastplate the cause that is right. 

Then up, ere the host be too mighty to quell, 
(Ah me, how we march o'er the dying and dead) ! 

In the strength of oar fatliers, for all we love well, | 

Strike home now, 'and down with this Saracen's Head I 



I 



I (From "lihymes with Good Reason.** 
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** NOTHING TO WEAR." 

W. A. BUTLBB. 

"TTTELL, having thus wooed Miss MTlimsy and gained 

With the silks, crinolines, and ^oops that contained her, 

I had, as I thought, a contingent remainder 

At least in the property, and the best right 

To appear as its escort by day and by night ; 

And it being the week of the Stuckups' grand ball — 

Their cards had been out a fortnight or so, 

And set all the Avenue on the tip-toe — 

I considered it only my duty to call, 

And see if Miss Flora intended to go. 

I found her — as ladies are apt to be found, 
When the time intervening between the first sound 
Of the bell and the visitor's entry is shorter 
Than usual — I found — ^I won't say I caught her — 
Intent on the pier-glass, undoubtedly meaning 
To see if, perhaps, it didn't need cleaning. 

She turned as I entered. ** Why, Harry, you sinner, 

I thought that you went to the Flashers to dinner ! " 

** So I did," I repUed, ** but the dinner is swallowed, 

And digested, I trust, for 'tis now nine and more ; 

So, being relieved from that duty, I followed 

Inclination, which led me, you see, to your door. 

And now will your ladyship so condescend 

As just to inform me if you intend 

Your beauty, and grace, and presence to lend 

(All which, when I own, I hope no one will borrow) 

To the Stuckups, whose party, you know, is to-morrow ? '* 

The fair Flora looked up with a pitiful air, 
And answered quite promptly, ** Why, Harry, mon chert 
I should like, above all things, to go with you there, 
But really and truly I've nothing to wear." 

«< Nothing to wear ! Qo just as you are ; 
Wear the dress you have on, and you'll be by far, 
I engage, the most bright and particular star 
On tibe Stuokup horizon." I stopped, for her eye, 
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NotwithstaDding this delicate onset of flattery, 
Opened on me, at once, a most terrible battery 
Of scorn and amazement. She made no reply, 
Bnt gave a slight turn to the end of her nose 
(That pure Grecian feature) as much as to say, 
** How absurd that any saue man should suppose 
That a lady would go to a ball in the clothes. 
No matter how fine, that she wears every day ! 



»» 



i» 



So I ventured again : " Wear your crimson brocade." 

(Second turn up of nose) " That's too dark by a shade. 

»'Your blue silk." " That's too heavy." 

" Your pink." *' That's too light." 

•• Wear tulle over satin." " I can't endure white." 

** Your rose-coloured, then, the best of the batch," 

** I haven't a thread of point-lace to match." 

**Your brown moire antique." *'Yes, and look Hke a 

Quaker." 
** The pearl-coloured." "I would, but that plaguy dress- 
maker 
Has had it a week." *' Then, that exquisite lilac 
In which you would melt the heart of a Shylock." 
(Here the nose took again the same elevation) 
** I wouldn't wear that for the whole of creation." 
** Why not ? It's my fancy ; there's nothing could strike it 
As more comme ilfauty ** Yes, bnt dear me, that lean 
Sophronica Stuckup has got one juat like it. 
And I won't appear dressed like a chit of sixteen." 

*' Then that splendid purple, that sweet mazarine, 

TliM t superb point d'aiguille, that imperial green. 

That zephyr-like tarleton, that rich grenadine." 

** Not one of all which is fit to be seen," 

Said the lady, becoming excited and flushed. 

"Then wear," I exclaimed, in a tone which quite crashed 

Opposition, "that gorgeous toilet which you sported 

In Paris last spring, at the grand presentation. 

When you quite turned the head of the head of the nation ; 

And by all the grand court were so very much courted." 

The end of the nose was portentously tipped up. 

And both the bright eyes shot forth indignation : 

*' I have worn it three times at the least calculation. 

And that and the most of my dresses are ripped up I " 

Here I ripped out something, perhaps ratheir rash, 

Quite innocent though ; but, to use an expression 
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More striking than classic, it •* settled my hash," 
And proved very soon the last act of oar session. 

** Fiddlesticks, is it, sir ? I wonder the ceiling 

Doesn't fall down and crush you. Oh, yon men have no 

feeling ; 
Yon selfish, unnatural, illiberal creatures. 
Who set yourselves up as patterns and preachers. 
Your silly pretence — why, a mere guess it is 1 
Pray, what do you know of a woman's necessities ? 
I have told you and shown you I have nothing to wear, 
And it's perfectly plain you not only don't care, 
But you do not believe me" (here the nose went still 

higher) ; 
" I suppose if you dared you would call me a liar. 
Oar engagement is ended, sir — ^yes, on the spot : 
You're a brute, and a monster, and — I don't know what." 



I mildly suggested the words — Hottentot, 

Pickpocket, and cannibal, Tartar, and thief, 

As gentle expletives which might give relief ; 

But this only proved as spark to the powder, 

And the storm I had raised came faster and louder : 

It blew and it rained, thundered, lightened, and hailed. 

Interjections, verbs, pronouns, till language quite failed 

To express the abusive, and then its arrears 

Were brought up all at once by a torrent of tears. 

And my last, faint, despairing attempt at an obs- 

Erration was lost in a tempest of sobs. 



Well, I felt for the lady, and felt for my hat, too, 
Improvised on the crown of the latter a tattoo, 
In lieu of expressing the feelings which lay 
Quite too deep for words, as Wordsworth would say ; 
Then, without going through the form of a bow. 
Found myself in the entiy — I hardly knew how — 
Oa doorstep, and sidewalk, past lamp-post and sqnare, 
At home and upstairs in my own easy ohair ; 

Poked my feet into slippers, my fire into blaze. 
And sftid to myself, as I Hi my oigar, 
SuppG^g a man had the wealth of the Czar 

Of the Bussians to boot, for the vest of his days, 
On the whole, do you tiuak he w»mld have much to ffpare, 
11 Iw mttmed « wonum with aotibing to wear ? 
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Since that night, taking pains that it should not be bruited 

Abroad in society, I'ye instituted 

A coarse of inquiry, extensive and thorough, 

On this yital subject, and find, to my horror. 

That the fair Flora's case is by no means suipziang. 

But that there exists the greatest distress 

In our female community, solely arising 

From this unsupplied destitution of dress. 

Whose unfortunate victims are filling the air 

With the pitiful wail of " Nothing to Wear." 



Oh, ladies, dear ladies, the next sunny day 
Please trundle your hoops just out of Broadway, 
From its whirl and its bustle, its fashion and pride. 
And the Temples of Trade which tower on each side, 
To the alleys and lanes, where Misfortune and Guilt 
Their chil&en have gaUiered, their city have built ; 
Where Hunger and Vice, like twin beasts of prey. 

Have hunted their victims to gloom and despcdr ; 
Baise the rich dainty dress, and the fine broidered skirt, 
Pick your delicate way through the dampness and dirt, 

Grope through the dark dens— climb the rickety stair 
To the garret, where wretches, the young and the old, 
Half -starved and half-naked, lie crouched from the oold. 
See those skeleton limbs, those frost-bitten feet, 
All bleeding and bruised by the stones of the street ; 
Hear the sharp cry of childhood, the deep groans that swell 

From the poor dying creature who writhes on the floor; 
Hear the curses that sound like the echoes of Hell, 

As you sicken and shudder, and fly from the door ; 
Then home to your wardrobes, and say, if you dare — 
Spoiled children of Fashion — ^you've nothing to wear. 



And oh ! if perchance there should be a sphere 
Where all is made right which so puzzles us here, 
Where the glare, and the glitter, and tinsel of Time 
Fade and die in the light of that region sublime ; 
Where the soul, disenchanted of flesh and of sense, 
Unscreened by its trappings, and shows, and pretence, 
Must be clothed for the life and the service above, 
With purity, truth, faith, meekness, and love; 
Oh, daughters of earth ! foolish virgins, beware ! 
Lest in that upper realm you have nothing to wear I 
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THE JOYS OF HOME. 

Sib John Bowbino. 

SWEET are the joys of home, 
And pure as sweet ; for they 
Like dews of mom and evening, come 
To wake and close the day. 

The world hath its delights, 

And its delusions, too ; 
But home to calmer bliss invites. 

More tranquil and more true. 

A glance of heaven to see. 
To none on earth is given ; 

And yet a happy family 
Is but an earlier heaven. 



HOLY CHIVALKY. 

W. M. PUNSHON. 

WEEP not for the vanished glory. 
Burden of the minstrers song. 
When the Knights of ancient story 

Battled against banded wrong ; 
Or, with falser thought of duty 

Bushed wherever the lists were spread, 
Thankful if some Queen of Beauty 
Crowned the living, mourned the dead. 

Chivalry's was cruel splendour ; 

There are nobler conflicts now ; 
Worthier shrines, at which to render 

Manhood's faith and valour's vow. 
Still the trampled nature calleth 

For the valiant heart and hand ; 
Beady, whatsoe'er befalleth. 

In the deadly breach to stand. 

Where the famine-stricken languish, 
Pining through the hopeless years ; 

Where grim laughter masks an anguish 
Far more terrible than tears ; 
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Where, o*er all the fated city, , 

Sorrow *8 ceaseless sable hangs ; 
"Where the helplens wait for pity ; 

Where the martyrs hide their pangs ; 

1 
Where, through mouths of midnights dreaiy, ' 

Anxious but to screen from blame, •' 

Women keep the watch unweary, | 

Grieving for a loved one*s shame ; I 

While the drnnkardii, homeward reeling, 

Btagger through the silent town. 
Or, before their idols kneeling, 

Cast their vaunted manhood down. 

Oh 1 we need not wait for chances ! 

Sin hath borne too bitter fruit ; 
And the heavens, with pitying glances, 

Look on men beneath the brute ; 
Look on sorrowfullest sorrows, 

Which no healer charms away ; 
Look on hearts whose darker morrows 

Make less stern the dark to-day. 

Christian soldier ! rise and arm thee ! 

Take the Spirit*s sevenfold shield I 
Let no coward fears alarm thee, 

Recreant from this solemn field ; 
Fiercer than the fabled giants. 

Are thy foes of Want and Crime, 
God thy helper I men thy clients ! 

Haste thee to the strife sublime. 

Bid the slaves of sin's excesses 

Hearken what the Saviour saith ; 
Weave the spell, wbich charms and blesses, 

Bound the spirits ** drawn to death." 
Though they spare from cursing never, 

Though men hate, deride, condemn, 
Cease not from the brave endeavour ; 

Work to lift and rescue them. 

By the heaven that shineth o'er you, 

By the soul's uncounted worth ; 
By the love which Jesus bore you ; 

By the human loves of earth ; 
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By the moments speeding faster 

To the shore as yet nntrod ; 
By the dread of worse disaster ; 

By the holy name of God ; 

Forward ! men beloved of Heaven ! 

Wave your white device on high ; 
Best not till its hope hath given 

Light to every troubled sky ; 
Go where none have gone beside you, 

Go to homes of dark despair, 
Men implore you, Christ will guide you ; 

Win your spurs of knighthood there. 



**rM FOUK YEAKS OLD." 

CO. 

I'M four years old to-day, papa ! 
I s*pose you didn't know 
How very old and big and strong 

In* one night I should grow ; 
For last night when I went to sleep 

Your boy was only three ! 
Just see how tall I am to-day — 
Papa, do you know me f 

I'm four years old I 

And now I am almost a man, 

And want a candy-store — 
To sell ice-cream and nuts and figs 

And lots of good things more ! 
And ! I want a big black dug 

To keep bad boys away ; 
A ppny just as white as snow 

To ride on every day — 

I'm four years old ! 

I'm sorry for our little Ned ; 

Just think, he's only two ! 
But if he lives, he'll grow a man, 

And all these nice thmgs do. 
I'll give him all my tops and balls, 

My dresses and my toys ; 
For things like these are very nice 

To please such little boys I 

I'm four years old 1 
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SHALL WE KEEP LIQUOR AT HOME? 

A Dialogue. 



CAaraetert—HASRY Sea BURN ; Emma, his wife; their two Botb; 
Also Lombbbo, an old ooUege chnm, rained by drink; Attbndakt. 



Scene I. — Harry and Emma at home, 

HARRY. '* What makes you so sober ? " 
Emma.. *• Sober 1 " 

Harry. "Yes. You have been sober and mute ever sinee 
the grocer came." 

Emma. *• Do you want me to tell you why ? " 

Harry.'" Of course I do." 

Emma. " Well, Harry, I am sorry you have had that liqnor 
brought into the house." 

Harry. " Pooh I what*s the use of talking so, Emma ? Yoa 
wouldn't have me to do without it, would you ? " 

Emma. ••Yes." 

Harry. *• Why, what (*o you mean?" 

Emma. •• I mean that I would cut clear of the stuff, now 
and for ever." 

Harry. •*|But, Emma, you are wild. What should we do 
at our parties without wire ? " 

Emma. •• Do as others who have it not." 

Harry. •• But, bless me ! what would people pay ? Are yon 
afraid I — but no — I won't ask so foolish a question." 

Emma. •• Ask it, Harry. Let us speak plainly, now that we 
have fairly commenced." 

Harry. •• Well, I was about to ask if you were afraid that I 
should ever — drink too much ? " 

Emma. ••That's not a fair question, Harry. I was not 
thinking of that at all. But I will answer it by-and-bye. At 
present you have no fixed appetite for it." 

Harry. •• Of course not." 

Emma. *• Then it would not cost you any effort of will to 
abstain from its use? " 

Harry. *• Not a particle.* 



»» 
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Emma. ** And you only have it in the house, and serve it to 
your friends, and drink it yourself, because it is fashionable ! 
or, you do it because others do it ? " 

Harry. '* I do it, because it would appear very odd, and 
yeiy niggardly, and very fanatical, not to do it." 

Emma. " Do you believe that you, or your friends, are in 
any way benefitted by the drinking of intoxicating beverages 
at your board ? That is, do you derive any real good from it ? ** 

Harry. ** No, I can*t say that we do." 

Emma. '* Do you think the time has ever been, since we 
were married, when we actually needed wine in the house, 
either for our health or comfort ? '* 

Harry. ** Why, I think it has ministered to our comfort." 

Emma. "How?" 

Harry. " Oh, in many ways." 

Emma. ** Name one of them." 

Harry. ** Why, in the enjoyment of our guests." 

Emma. "Ah, but I am speaking of ourselves, Harry— of 
you, and me, and our own little family. Has it ever minis- 
tered to our comfort ? " 

Harry. "No, I can't say that it has." 

Emma. *' And if it was banished from our house, should we 
suffer in consequence ? " 

Harry. ** Certainly. What would our friends — " 

Emma. "Ah, but stop. I am only speaking now of our 
own affairs. I want all other considerations left out of the 
question. Should we, as a family, suffer in our moral, 
physical, social, or domestic affairs, by totally abstaining 
from this beverage ? " 

Harry. "No, I don't know that we should." 

Emma. " Then to you, as a husband, a father, and a man, 
it is of no earthly use ? " 

Harry. "No." 

Emma. " And it would cost you no effort, so far as you alone 
are concerned, to break clear from it." 

Harry. "Not in the least." 

Emma (very eamettly). "Then, Harry, before it is too late, 
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give it up. We have two boys. They are growing to be men. 
They are noble, generoDS, and tender-hearted. They loye 
their home and honour their parents. They are here to form 
those characters, to receive those impressions, which shall be 
the basis npon which their f atare weal or woe most rest. 
Look at them — 0, think of them! Think of them doing 
battle in the great. stragg'e of life. Shall they carry from 
their home one evil influence? Shall they, in the time to 
come, fall by the wayside, cut down by the Demon of Drink, 
and, in their dying hour, curse the example whence they 
derived the appetite? O, for oar children — ^for those two 
boys — ^for the men we hope to see them — ^for the sweet 
memories we would have them cherish of their home — let ns 
cast this thing out.now, and for ever." 

Habbt. ** Well, Emma, I have not time to wait any longer 
this morning ; a poor fellow in the hospital wants to see me. 
I will, however, think about what you have said.*' 

Scene n. — A room in a hospital. A young mauy evidently in 
a poor state of healthy seated in a chair. TBlASxi Seabubn 
and the Hospital Attendant in conversation. 

Attendant. '*I am glad you havj cojie, sir, he seems yeiy 
anxious to see you." 

Habby. " Did he tell you his name ?" 

Attendant. " He said he wantei to see whether you would 
recognize him. Poor fellow, he is very low, but I think he 
has known better days." ^ 

[The Attendant retires^ and Habbt goes towards the invalid^ 
who extends hi8\hand. Habbt takes it, and gazes earnestly 
at him for some movunts without speaking.] 

Aleo {sadly). ** Have you forgotten your old playmate in 
boyhood, Harry ; and your chum at college ? " 

Habbt {starting back in astonishment). ** What ! this is not 
Alec Lomberg?" 

Alec {smiling faintly). '* All that is left of him, Hal.*' 

Habbt. ** Alec Lomberg I" 
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AxEc. ** You wouldn't have known me, Hal?'* 

Habby. "Indeed — no!" 

AiiSC. " I know I am altered.'* 

Habby. •* But, Alec, how is this ? Why are you here ? " 

AiiEG. *' Rum., my Hal — Bum I I'm about done for. But I 
wanted to see you. They told me you lived not far away, and 
I wonld look upon one friend before I died." 

Habby. " But I heard that you were praotising in your 
profession, Aleo, and doing well." 

AxEC. " So I did do well when I practised, Hal. I have 
made some pleas, but I have given up all that." 

Habby. *• And your father — where is he ? " 

Alec {bitterly), ** Don't mention him, Hal. We've broken. 
I don't know him ; he taught me to drink ! Ay, he taught me ! 
and then turned the oold shoulder upon me when I drank too 
much ! But I am going soon, Hal ; going, going." 

Habby. " Can I do anything for you, Aleo ?" 

Also {ttruggling to raise himself), *' Yes, pray for me, Hal. 
Pray that I may go where my mother is ! She won't disown 
her boy. She could not have done it had she lived. 1 she 
was a good mother, Hal. Thank God she didn't live to see 
this 1 Pray for me^pray, pray 1 " 

Habby (with emotion), ** 1 will, Aleo, I will; but, my dear 
boy, you're getting too much excited. I will call again. Try 
to compose yourself. Alec. Good evening." 

Also. '* Good night, HiU, dear. Come soon." 



Scbnb hi. — Habby Sbabubn's house. Present : Habby, Emma, 
and their two Boys. 

Emma. ** Harry, I think that dreadful sight should oonvince 
all of us that it is wrong— fearfully wrong to bring that 
serpent — Strong Drink — into our home." 

Habby. ** Yes, Emma, it was a lesson for me. I remember 
when poor Alec was the son of wealthy parents; the idol of a 
fond mother; the favourite at sohool, at play, and in the 
parlour; bright of intellect; and a noble, generous friend. 
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Hit father first gave him the wine-cup in hit own Junue, I 
have emptied the first and last liquor that I ever bronght into 
my home, and I have made a solemn vow that my ohildzen 
shall find no such inflaenoe here. They shall never hATe 
that reason to curse their father. God helping me, I will 
touch the wine-cup no more for ever. What say you my boys, 
will you join me in the pledge ? *' 

Boys. " Gladly, father." 

Emma. ** May the influence of this hour never be forgotten. 
I pray that it may rest as an angel of mercy upon oar boys, 
and be as a light to their feet in the time of temptation." 



DAVID^S DYING CHAKGE. 

Rev. F. Wagstaff. 

BOWED down by years, good David oaUs his son. 
Once more t* embrace him ere his race is run. 
And as young Solomon before him stands 
Upon his head he places trembling hands ; 
While busy thoughts fly backward o'er the years 
His God has spared him in the vale of tears ; 
And as he meditates on all his ways 
He feels that grace and goodness crown his days. 
Cheered by the thought, the old man's heart revives. 
As to his son this last advice he gives : — 

'*Enow, my son, the God thy father knew, 
And with a perfect heart obey Him too ; 
With willing mind His sacred precepts learn, 
And never from the paths of virtue turn. 
The heart He searcheth with His watchful eye. 
And all thy thoughts before Him open lie. 
If with thy heart thou seek to know His love, 
He will reveal Himself and faithful prove ; 
But if His gracious Spirit hence thou grieve 
He will forsake thee and for ever leave." 

Such the advice the good old man bestowed. 
As he commended Solomon to God. 
The same advice let us ourselves attend, 
And learn instruction from the good man's end ; 
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His dying words with reverence let us hear, 
And seek the Lord he taught his son to fear. 
May we like him walk in religion's ways, 
That like him grace may crown our closing days. 



TEUE TO NATUKE! 

Sib John Habington. 

ATAILOB, a man of an upright dealing, 
True hut for lying, honest but for stealing, 
Did fall one day extremely sick by chance, 
And on the sudden was in wondrous trance. 
The Fiends of hell, mustering in fearful manner, 
Of sundry-coloured silks displayed a banner. 
Which he had stol'n ; and wished, as they did tell. 
That one day he might find it all in hell. 

The man, afiErighted at this apparition, 

Upon recovery grew a great precisian. 

He bought a Bible of the new translation. 

And in his life he showed great reformation. 

He walked mannerly, and talkdd meekly ; 

He heard three lectures and two sermons weekly; 

He Yowed to shun all companies unruly. 

And in his speech he used no oath but " truly : " 

And, zealously to keep the Sabbath's rest, 
His meat for that day on the even was dressed. 
And, lest the custom that he had to steal 
Might cause him sometime to forget his zeal, 
He gives his journeyman a speciid charge 
That, if the stuff allowed fell out too large. 
And that to filch his fingers were inclined. 
He then should put the Banner in his mind. 

This done — I scarce the rest can tell for laughter — 
A captain of a ship came three days after. 
And bought three yards of velvet and three quarters, 
To make Venetians down below the garters. 
He, that precisely knew what was enough. 
Soon slljsped away three quarters of the staff. 
His man, espying it, said in derision, 
"Bemember, master, how you saw the vision I" 

" Peace, knave," quoth he, "I did not see one rag 
Of such-a-coloured silk in all the flag." 
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THE CHILD'S FIRST PRAYER. 
A. L. Westcombe. 

SAFE within a kindly Befage, 
One amid an orphan band, 
Stood the rescued little wanderer, 

Heathen child in Christian land, 
Gazing on himself in wonder, 

Hands, and face, and garments clean ; 
Hardly had his mother known him, 
Conld she then her boy have seen. 

His had been the bitter portion 

Meted to the drunkard's child ; 
Bags, and dirt, and blows, and hanger, 

Angry words, and curses wild. 
Never taught to shun the evil. 

Or the ways of virtue shown ; 
Even Beligion*s simplest teachings 

Were to him a thing unknown. 

. All unknown his great Creator, 

All unknown the Saviour's love. 
Till his teacher gently told him 

Of the God who reigns above. 
" It was He who made you, Johnnie, 

Great, and good, and wise, is He ; 
He lias made the world we live in. 

Every beast, and bird, and tree. 

** Though our eyes can never see Him, 

We are always in His sight. 
Darkness cannot hide us from Him, 

For to Him 'tis always light. 
He is near us, and around us, 

Knows of air we say or do. 
Hears our very lowest whisper, 

Knows what we are thinking, too. 

" He who made the stars above us, 

And the great and glorious sun, 
Feeds and cares for all His creatures, 

Thinks of you, a little one. 
Won't you try to love Him, Johnnie, 

And to please Him every day ? 
For He loves good little children, 

He will listen when they pray.*' 
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Then npon that young heart's darkness 

Heaven's first ray of morning broke ; 
Half in fear, and half in gladness, 

From its sleep the soul awoke, 
As he said : " I never knew it, 

Never heard it till to-day ; 
It is very strange — but, teacher, 

Tell me what it is to pray." 

" It is asking God for something, — 

Anything you feel you need. 
Friends to help, and home to shelter, 

Clothes to wear, and bread to feed. 
You must ask Him to forgive you. 

Every naughty thing you do. 
And to keep you safe from evil, — 

You may pray for others, too." 

Simple faith to childhood granted. 

Strengthening infant hands to clasp 
Truths divine, which human wisdom 

Seeks in vain the power to grasp. 
With a sudden gleam of brightness 

Shone upon his thoughtful brow : 
** There is something that I wish for. 

Teacher, may I ask God now ? " 

" Yes, indeed you may, dear Johnnie, 

You may ask Him kneeling there." 
Silently the group stood round him, 

Listening to the child's first prayer ; 
As, with hands and eyes uplifted, 

Thus his earnest cry arose : 
" God, oh I save my drunken mother. 

And the public-houses close I " 

Ah, poor boy ! a life of suffering 

Lies behind that simple prayer, — 
Childhood, robbed of all its gladness, 

Crushed beneath a weight of care : 
What fk host of wretched memories 

In thy little heart must be ! 
What is that sweet name of Mother, 

What the thought of home, to thee ? 
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Few thy years, but thou hast spent them 

In the school of sin and woe. 
Learning there a deeper lesson 

Than our gray-haired statesmen know. 
Thou hast tracked the poisoned fountain 

Whence thy own deep griefs have flowed, 
Thou hast trod that path of sorrow, 

And thou fain would^st bar the road. 

Though as yet it seem unanswered, 

Baise that pleading cry again : 
Thousands suffering, thousands pitying, 

Join thee with a deep "Amen." 
As before the throne of mercy 

Bise their prayers, as thine arose : 
" Save, O God, our mother-country, 

And the public-houses close 1 " 



THE STEEAMLET'S COUBSE. 

Annie Cleoo. 

A LITTLE stream welled from its fathomless soorcQ 
And merrily went on its way ; 
It danced o'er the stones in its sunshiny course, 
Beflecting all hues in its spray. 

It.* widened. Its waters were deep and more still, 
Except when the tempest-wind blew ; — 

Oh, many a change from the time 'twas a rill, 
That stream in its chequered course knew 1 

It entered a ravine of darkness and gloom, 

Enduring a much-narrowed bed ; — 
But soon it emerged as if from a tomb, 

And again on it brightness was shed. 

Tet forward it pressed on its ocean-bound way, 

And merged in its author at last. 
And oh I it forgot on that goal-reaching day, 

Its struggles and wc^denngs past. 

The stream has reflected thine own life, oh man ! 

'Tis chequered with pleasures and woes ; — 
In brightness and beauty thy childhood began. 
Through trials and troubles thy manhood's time ran, 

Thrice blest I if in God it shall close! 
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THE WEAVEE'S DEEAM. 

Alice Gabt. 

HE Bat all alone in his dark'little room, 
His fingers aweary with work at the loom, 
His eyes seeing not the fine threads, for the tears. 
As he oarefolly counted the months and the years 
He had heen a poor weaver. 

Not a traveller went on the dusty highway. 
But he thought, " He has nothing to do but be gay ; '' 
No matter how burdened or bent he might be. 
The weaver believed him more happy than he. 
And sighed at his weaving. 

He saw not the roses so sweet and so red 
That looked through his window ; he thought to he dead 
And carried away from his dark little room. 
Wrapt up in the linen he had in his loom. 
Were hetter than weai^ng. 

Just then a white angel came out of the skies. 
And shut up his senses, and sealed up his eyes. 
And bore him away from the work at his loom 
In a vision, and left him alone by the tomb 
Of his dear little daughter. 

*' My darling ! " he cries, ** what a blessing was mine ! 
How I sinned, having you, against goodness divine ! 
Awake I my lost one, my sweet one, awake ! 
And I never, as long as I Uve, for your sake, 
Will sigh at my weaving ! " 

Alight with long curls, — she was living, not dead, — 
And close at his knee saw a dear little head 
When the weaver awoke from his dream at the loom, 
The sunset was gilding his low little room 
pride and his treasure. 



He winds the fine thread on his shuttk anew, 
{AX thought of his blessing *twas easy to do,) 
And sings as he weaves, for the joy ia his breaai, 
Peaoe oometh of striving, and labour ii reet : 
Grown wise was the veartr. 
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THE CALIPH AND THE CRIPPLE. 

AN ARABIAN TALE, 

J. G. Saxe. 

THE Caliph, Ben Akas, whose snmame was "Wise, 
From the wisdom and wit he displayedt 
One morning rode forth in a merchant's disguise 
To see how his laws were obeyed. 

While riding along, in a leisurely way, 

A beggar came up to his side, 
And said, " In the name of the Prophet, I pray 

You'll gire a poor cripple a ride." 

Ben Akas, amazed at the mendicant's prayer, 

Asked where he was wishing to go. 
'Tm going," he said, '*to the neighbouring fair; 

But my crutches are wretchedly slow." 

*' Get up ! " said the Caliph ; ** a saddle like this 

Is hardly sufficient for two ; 
And yet, by the Prophet I 'twere greatly amiss 

To snub a poor cripple Uke you I " 

The beggar got up, and together they rode 
Till they came to the neighbouring town. 

When, hard by the house where the Cadi abode, 
He bade his companion get down. 

**Nay, get down yourself! " was the fellow's reply, 

Without the least shame or remorse. 
"Indeed I " said the Caliph, *• and pray tell me why ? " 

Quoth the beggar, " To give me the horse 1 

** You know very well that the nag is my own ; 

And if you resort to the laws. 
You do not imagine your story alone 

Sufficient to carry the cause? 

" The Cadi is reckoned the wisest of men, 

And, looking at you and at me, 
After hearing us both, 'tis a hundred to ten 

The cripple will get the decree." 
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''Very well! '* said Ben Akas — astonished to hear 

The impudent fellow's discourse, — 
**If the Cadi is wise, there is little to fear 

Bat I soon shall recover my horse." 

''Agreed! " said the beggar; " whatever the decree, 

The verdict shall find me content." 
"As to that," said the other, "we'll presently see." 

And so to the Cadi they went. 

It chanced that a cause was engrossing the Cadi, 
Where a woman occasioned the strife ; 

And both parties claimed the identical lady 
As being his own lawful wife. 

The one was a peasant ; a scholar the other ; 

And each made a speech in his turn ; 
But, what was a very particular pother. 

The woman refused to be sworn. 

"Enough for the present ! " the Cadi declared, 
" Come back in the morning," said he ; 

"And now" (to Ben Akas) "the court is prepared 
To hear what your grievance may be ! " 

Ben Akas no sooner the truth had narrated, 

When the beggar as coolly replies : 
"I swear, by the Prophet! the fellow has stated 

A parcel of impudent lies ! 

"I was coming to market, and when I descried 

A man by the wayside alone. 
Looking weary and faint, why, I gave him a ride ; 

Now he swears that the horse is his own ! " 

"Very well," said the Judge, "let us go to the stable, 

And each shall select in his turn." 
Ben Akas went first, and was easily able 

His favourite steed to discern. 

The cripple went next ; though the stable was fall, 

The true one was instantly shown. 
" Your Honour," said he, " did you think me so dull 

That I couldn't distinguish my own? " 
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Next morning the Cadi came into the court, 

And sat himself down at his ease ; 
And thither the suitors and people resort 

To list to the Judge's decrees. 

First calling the scholar, who sued for his spouse, 

His Honour thus settled the douht : 
'* The woman is yours ; take her home to your house. 

And don't let her often go out." 

Then calling hefore him Ben Akas, whose cause 

Stood next in the calendar's course. 
He said : " By the Prophet's inflexible laws, 

Let the merchant recover his horse 1 

" And as for the beggar, I further decide 

His villany fairly has earned 
A good hundred lashes well laid on his hide ; 

Meshallah ! The court is adjourned ! " 

Ben Akas that night sought the Cadi's abode. 

And said : ** 'Tis the Caliph you see ! 
Though hither, indeed, as a merchant I rode, 

I am Abou Ben Akas to thee 1 " 

The Cadi, abashed, made the lowest of bows. 

And, kissing his majesty's hand. 
Cried : ** Great is the honour you do to my house ; 

I wait for your royal command 1 " 



"I fain would possess," was the Caliph's reply, 

"Your wisdom ; so tell me, I pray. 
How your Honour discovered where justice might lie 

In the causes decided to-day." 

" Why, as to the woman," the Cadi replied, 

"It was easily settled, I think; 
Just taking the lady a moment aside, 

I said, 'Fill my standi sh with ink.' 

"And quick, at the order, the bottle was taken. 

With a dainty and dexterous hold; 
The standish was washed ; the fluid was shaken ; 

New cotton put in for the old — " 



A Word to the ** Moderate** Drinker. 
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** I see 1 " said the Caliph * * ' the story is pleasant ; 

Of oonrse it was easy to tell 
The scholar swore tmly, — the spouse of a peasant 

Oould never have done it so well. 

** And now for the horse ? " " That was harder, I own, 

For, mark yon, the beggarly elf 
(However the rascal may chance to have known) 

Knew the palfrey as well as yourself ! 

**But the truth was apparent, the moment I learned 

What the animal thought of the two ; 
The impudent cripple he savagely spurned, 

But was plainly delighted with you I " 

Ben Akas sat musing and silent awhile, 

As one whom devotion employs ; 
Then, raising his head with a heavenly smile. 

He said in a reverent voice : 

** Sure Allah is good and abundant in grace I 

Thy wisdom is greater than mine ; 
I would that the Caliph might rule in his place 

As well as thou servest in thine ! " 



A WORD TO THE ** MODERATE" DRINKER. 

Bxv. Edward Hattoh. 

YOU *^pity the drunkard," but will not abstain 
From the dfink that enslaves him and maddens 
his brain : 
Ton bid him be temperate, and check the desire 
That rages and burns within him like fire. 

You speak of his home, of his children, his wife : 
And you point to the fearful results of his life : 
Ton tell him of duty, and urge him to be 
No longer a slave to the bottle — but free : 

Tou read out time's worth as it flies hour by hour : 
He trenibleit and feels that you reason with power ; 
He tries — becomes sober— :but stumbles again. 
And falls by your side, for you will not abstain. 



\ 

\ 
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He walks hy the yeiy example you set, 
And finds himself snared in the enemy's net : 
Nor listens he now to yonr words tu before^ 
But bids you be silent 1 and mock him no more. 

Be silent forever I The drunkard is dead, 

And the chance that yon had to redeem him is fled ! 

Tou stand by him still, 'tis his body alone. 

For his soul to its sad hereafter is gone I 



CO]ME, LABOUR ON! 



Come, labour on : 
Who dares stand idle on the harvest plain. 
While all around him waves the golden grain. 
And every servant hears the Master say, 

" Go work to day ! " 

\ 

Come, labour on : j 

The labourers are few, the field is wide ; 
New stations must be filled and blanks supplied 
From voices distant far, or near at home. 
The call is " Come." 



Come, labour on : 
The enemy is watching, night and day. 
To sow the tares, to snatcli the seed away : 
While we in sleep our duty have forgot. 

He slumbereth not. • 

Come, labour on : | ' 

Away with gloomy doubt aud faithless fear ! j 

No arm so weak but may do service here ; j 

By hands the feeblest can our God fulfil 

His righteous will. 

Come, labour on : 
The toil is pleasant and the harvest sure ; 
Blessed are those who to the end endure ; 
How full their joy, how deep their rest shall be, 

Lord with Thee ! 
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THE TWINS' MISHAPS. 



IN form and feature, face and limb, 
I grew 80 like my brother. 
That folks got taking me for him, 

And each for one another. 
It puzzled all our kith and kin, 

It reached an awful pitch, 
For one of us was born a twin. 
Yet not a soul knew " \irhioh." 

When quite a little infant child 

My trouble did begin. 
For when I called for nourishment 

'Twas given to the other twin; 
They gave "me" Godfrey's cordial 

When he kicked up a shine, 
And when his nose was troublesome 

They took to wiping mine. 

One day to make the matter worse, 

Before our names were fixed. 
As we were being washed by nurse, 

We got " completely mixed ; " 
And thus you see by fate-decree, 

Or rather nurse's whim ; 
. My brother John got christened ** me," 

And I got christened "him." 

This fatal likeness even dogged 

My footstt3ps when at school. 
For I was always being flogged 

'Cause he turned out a fool. 
But once I ha I a sweet revenge. 

For something made me ill ; 
The doctor came and gave poor Jack 

A black druaglit and a pill. 

This close resemblance turntd the tide 

Of my domestic life, 
For somehow my intended bride 

Became my brother's wife. 
Year after year, and still the same 

Absurd mistakes went on ; 
And when I died the netghbours came 

And«buried brother John. 



72 Saved ! 

SAVED! 
Q. LiNNiBUB Banks. 

SAVED from the streets 1 Saved from the streets ! 
So many Arabs saved from the streets ; 
Saved from the reekinf^ filth, and sin 
Of the city's haunts, where death-worms spin 
Coils for the body, and coils for the soul, 
Dragging it down to destraction's goal ! 
Saved from the rack of heart and brain ! 
Saved, perchance, from the crime of Gain. 

So many Arabs saved from the streets. 
Where the pulse of humanity slowly beats ! 
Saved from each poisonous stream and breeze 
That steals through our courts with fell disease 1 
Saved I The sick, and the blind, and lame. 
From the tempter's arts, and the brand of shame ! 
Saved from themselves ! And O ! to think 
How near they were to perdition's brink! 

So many Arabs saved from the streets ! 
*' So many Arabs ! " echo repeats — 
Saved from the slum's blaspheming throng. 
To a perfect knowledge of right and wrong I 
Saved from the cufis of brute and fool ! 
Saved from the Devil's training-school ; 
Saved from misery, want, and tears ; 
And a hope in the heart for future years ! 

What are merehaot-treasures, and fleets, 
To so many Arabs saved from the streets ? 
Tutored, and trained, and made to feel 
The joy of earning an honest meal! 
Healthy of limb, and inwardly blest — 
A legion of fiends laid all to rest — 
And the free, glad spirit mounting on high. 
With a thought of the Grod who rules the sky! 

Saved from the streets I Saved from the streets ! 

So many Arabs saved from the streets I 

Not by the parish, or pauper's fare — 

Not alone by the power of prayer — 

Not by politic creed, or saw — 

Not by the fangs, or the curse of the law — 

Saved ! saved ! by the labour of Love, 

And the blessings sent down from the courts above I 



Every Arab that's saved from the street, 

Travels the world with angel-feet ! 

Scattering broadcast seeds of gold — 

Reaping a harvest of good untold. 

Eveiy chance to the lost that's given, 

Wakens afresh the strains of Heaven I 

! that every heart which beats 

In the haunts of vice, was saved from the streets 1 

The Day of Best. 



JOHN BKOWN, THE SAILOE. 

T. P. Wilson, M.A. 

*' rpHE Diggings " had not long broken out when, on New 
-^ Year's Day, 1853, I left the shores of South Australia 
in a trim little vessel carrying as valuable a cargo in gold, 
copper, and wool as had ever left the port of Adelaide. 
Sailors were scarcely to be had, for nearly all the able-bodied 
men were off at the Melbourne gold-fields; so that our 
captain had to pay down each seaman's wages to him in 
hard cash before he would go on board. Thirty pounds and 
rations were demanded for the run home to England. 

We had not got far on oar way, when I had a visit from 
Jolm Brown, one of our sailors. He looked his name every 
]hi|i qI ta^-^ohn Brown ha was, aeither more aor less, a 
ikmi, jo{^ looking, good-tempered Englishman. JFolm's 
interriew with me was of a private nature in my owb 
cabin. Without any needless prefacing he pulled out of his 
pocket a brass tobacco-box, and handed it to me. Bather a 
strange errand to come on, especially as I was no smoker; 
but the box, I found, had something in it heavier and better 
than tobacco; it was quite filled with bright sovereigns, 
thirty in number, his wages for the voyage to England. 

'* Your reverence," said John, **I want you to take care 
of this for me — ^I've got an old mother at home, and I want 
to take it to her, and it'U be safer with you than with me, till 
we g4t home.'* 
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I was Teiy mnoh pleased to find John B own snoh a good 
son; BO I took his box and stowed it away oarefolly nnder my 
mattress. A month had passed away, and we were stealing 
quietly through the Indian Ocean. It was the dead of the 
night, and deep sleep had fallen on all but the watchers, 
when, suddenly, there was a confused noise heard in the 
cuddy, and then the terrible cry, " The ship's on fire, get np 
eyery one I " As I and mine were hurrying on our clothes, 
scarce knowing what to think, or how to act, John Brown 
suddenly made his appearance in my cabin, and asked 
for his tobacco-box. **Tour reyerence," he said, " there's no 
knowing if we shall liye to get to land, and, anyways, we 
mayn't all on us meet again, so I'ye come, if you please, 
to ask for my money back again." Of course I gaye it 
him, and saw and heard no more about it till, after 
long days and nights of peril and toil, we all, through 
God's mercy, were landed safely on the loyely shores of the 
Iiiauritius. 

And what had been happening meanwhile to yessel, 
passengers, and crew? For fiye nights and four days the 
ladies, the children, and the married men had been towing 
astern of their yessel in the long boat, till it was sure that the 
fire, which was burning all the time, could be kept sufficiently 
under. For four more days the yessel held on her course to 
the Mauritius, pumps continually pouring water into the 
hold, where lay the [ignited materials, and then pumping it 
back again, black as ink, into the sea. Day and night went 
on the clank, clank of the pumps without ceasing, passengers 
taking their turn at them, as well as the sailors. Eyery one 
worked well, and eyery one worked as a Total Abstainer^ and 
that too under a tropical sun, which at times made the melted 
pitch bubble out from the seams of the deck. Were the 
sailors abstainers by choice ? No, they could not help them- 
selyes. Gladly would some of them haye broken into the 
spirit room, but the smoke below was too stifling ; so they had 
to do the work, with all its extra strain of body and mind, on 
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tea, Bonp, mutton, and bisonit, and not a man fell ill or 
flagged, and all were sayed. 

And now to go back to John Brown, teetotal Brown he 
had been for the last few days, and had landed in the 
Mamitias, safe in body, and in pooket. - 

I was standing in the inner oourtyard of the quaint old 
'* Hotel Masse,*' nnder a wide-spreading Banyan tree, when 
sailor John came np to me, and pat his to)>acco box again 
into my hands. '* I should like you, your reverenoe," said he, 
**to keep what there is in the box till we go on board again, I 
aint forgot my poor old mother, and don't mean to." I opened 
the box, and counted the money before him, there were only 
fifteen sovereigns now. He had no need, of course, to spend 
scarcely anything, for the ship kept him while he was on 
shore. It was not hard, however, to see which way the 
money was going. John had the taint of the drink in his 
breath, and its flush in his face ; still I took charge of his 
fifteen sovereigns, begging him at the same time not to 
squander his wages on sin and folly. But it was all of no 
avail. A few days afterwards I met him in the streets — ^he 
wanted five pounds ; I remonstrated with him, but he would 
have it. Then again a few days later I encountered him as he 
was sauntering on the wharf half-seas-over, he wanted six 
pounds, and must have it whether or no ; and very soon after 
he came for the other four. And where had it all gone? 
Most, if not all, into the publican's till. And what was John, 
or his poor old mother the better for the publican's goods ? 
Nothing the better, but, alas ! a great deal the worse. John 
Brown did not come home with us when we again set sail — 
the last I saw of him was in prison, where we left him behind 
to complete his sentence for drunken insubordination. Poor 
John Brown I and poor old mother 1 

Surely, to say the least of it, that is perilous stuff which 
can turn a kind-hearted son into a selfish degraded beast, and 
rob a poor old widowed mother of what that son's loving 
heart fuUy meant to give her ! 
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THE UNFINISHED PRAYER. 

CO. 

** "VTOW I lay "—"repeat it, darling"-^ 
xN "jLay me" lisped the tiny lips 

Of my daughter, kneeling, bending 
O'er her folded finger tips. 

"Down to sleep" — " To sleep,*" she mnrmnred, 

And the curly head bent low; 
** I pray the Lord," I gently added, 

" You can say it all, I know.' 



»i 



**Pray the Lord" — ^the sound came faintly 
Fainter still — **my soul to keep;" 

Then the tired head fairly nodded. 
And the child was fast asleep. 

But the dewy eyes half opened. 
When I clasped her to my breast. 

And the dear voice softly whispered, 
" Mamma, God knows all the rest" 



THE TWO STREAMS. 

Jambs Shiblet Hibbbbo. 

UPOK a leafy movntaia height 
Two aireama «atte gashing fot^, 
One bubbled from the sunAy south. 

The other from the noith ; 
One leaped and sparkled foyously, 

As clear as summer sky. 
The purple flood the other rolled, 
Went slowly creeping by. 

Beside the one green rushes grew. 

And blushing birds and flowers. 
Beside the other, men were chained 

In poison-breathing bowers ; 
One welcomed sweet wild birds to sing 

Their hymns of praise imd joy. 
The other breathed the breath of sin. 

And tempted to destroy. 
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The one went sparkling cheerily 

Beneath the noon-day snn, 
And spread around life, health, and peaoe, 

Where'er it chanced to run ; 
The other was the stream of death, 

With sorrow on its tide, 
And whoso stooped to drink therein 

Must Satan's curse abide. 

The stream which gave such joy to all 

Leaped from a rocky Well ; 
The YiNETABD sent the other forth 

To work a death-like spell ; 
They both have flowed for countless years 

Adown the steeps of time ; 
One spreading grief and wickedness, 

The other bliss sublime. 



NEARING HOME. 

M. A. Whitmeld. 

SAIL onward, mariner, winds are at rest, 
Fair skies before thee, a calm ocean's breast {' 
Storms that have gather'd are far in the rear, 
Endeth thy voyage, the haven is near. 

Sail onward, mariner — Pilot on board — 

Trusting implicitly Jesus thy Lord ; 
Knowing not, asking not. He knows the way, 

His to command, it is — thine to obey. 

Only by Him canst thou ever be brought 

Safely and surely to enter the Port, 
Never was vessel lost — iChrist at the helm, 

He will not suffer the waves to overwhelm. 

Near to the haven now, dangers and fears 
All left behind with the fast fading years ; 

Hope pointing forward, and Peace in the breast, 
Sail onward, mariner, on to thy rest. 

Then when thy sails are reef d, reef d evermore, 
His shall the glory be, thine to adore ; 

Joyfully proving, In that blessed day. 
Perfect His love has been, guiding thy way. 



78 The Story of Little Mary. 

THE STORY OF LITTLE MARY. 

Alfred J. Glasspool. 

POOR Mary was a child of seyen, 
A pale but lovely little thing : 
Some said she was a gift from heayen, 
So often did she sweetly sing. 

Now Mary's mother low was laid 
Within the churchyard on the hill, 

And there poor Mary often strayed, 
Weeping till she was faint and ill. 

Full many a night her father spent 
Within the taproom at '*The Grapes; " 

And there his loving heart he lent 
To wicked words and cruel hates. 

One eve, when winter's fleecy dress 
Had decked the earth in beauteous white ; 

Poor Mary sat in deep distress — 
She wanted father home that night. 

The night before she had a dream, 
She heard the angels call her home. 

Her mother's face her eyes had seen, 
She heard her say, " My child, do come." 

This night was Mary's face so pale, 
Her little hands were icy cold. 

Her shivering form, all told the tale — 
Death a new world would soon unfold. 

" father, father 1 how I long 
To see you ere I sleep to-night ; 

How often have I sung my song 
And watched by thee till morning light. 

" I feel I ne'er shall tell again 
Of Christ who blessed the little ones, 

Or lead my father through the lane 
When from the alehouse late he comes. 
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*' father, father ! conld yon know 
How sad my heart, how short my day, , 

How eonld you grieve poor Mary so ? 
How oonld you from your Mary stray? " 

The lamp burnt out, the light had fled. 
The night winds beat against the pane. 

Then Mary knelt beside her bed. 
And prayed and sobbed and prayed again. 

" Heavenly Father ! Thou art kind. 
And Thou wilt hear a poor girl's cry. 

Look down in pity, calm my mind, 
And teach me,. Saviour, how to die. 

** blest Eedeemer, do redeem 
My father from the power of drink. 

Shine on his heart Thy holy beam. 
And save him ere he further sink.'' 

She laid herself upon her bed. 
To her the room was filled with light. 

She heard the words the angels said, 
She saw their garments pure and bright. 

She closed her eyes, no more to weep ; 

She clasped her hands, no more to pray ; 
They found her wrapped in blessed sleep — 

Poor Mary's soul had gone away. 

The drunkard woke next morn to find 

His only friend a lifeless corse. 
He shed few tears — the drunken mind 

Knows nought of love or sad remorse. 



Oh ! can it be on England's shore 

Poor children die for want of bread ? — 

What causeth ills ? What maketh poor ? 
What robs of love, of food, of bed ? 

King Alcohol I thy cruel sway 

Produces woes on every hand : 
God of Heaven I pray speed the day 



80 A Tiny Drop of Water. 

A TINY DROP OF WATER. 

Mrs. H. Nobl-Thatohxb. 

A TINT drop of water 
Upon a moantain high, 
Was heard to sadly mormur, 

With a low, oomplaining sigh : 
" There flows a shilling riyer ; 

How I should like to be 
A drop upon its bosom, 
Borne gently to the sea I 

** For a gallant ship oat yonder. 

In the channel I espy, 
And she soon away will wander 

With the flag of liberty. 
What can a drop of water 

Do on the moantain lone f 
United to my brothers, 

I coald help to bear her on : 

** And then when bles8*d Bedemption 

Glads the savage far away, 
With peacefal exaltation. 

E'en I, a drop, coald say — 
We bore her on her mission. 

We helped to spread the soand 
Of glorious, great Salvation, 

Alone in Jesus found.'' 

Thou lone unpledged abstainer I — 

The rain-drop whispers thee : 
Art thou thyseli a gainer ? 

Oh, make thy brethren free 1 
Tho' weak while isolated. 

By union we are strong ; 
At once then come be rated 

With the brave abstaining throng. 

Give now your time and talents, 

Your voices and your prayers, 
Tour less or greater powers, 

To break the strong-drink snares. 
So you, a single droplet, 

Our nation's fame shall raise. 
For e'en a drop of water 

Shall have its meed of praise. 



J 
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HUMOEOUS EPITAPH 

ON THX TOMBSTONE BBECTBD OYBR THE HABQUIS OF ANOLBSBT'S 

LBO AT WATERLOO. 

Gboboe Caknino. 

HEBE rests — and let no sauoy knave 
Presume to sneer and langh, 
To learn that smouldering in the grave 
Is laid — ^a British calf. 

And here five little ones repose, 

Twin-bom with other five, 
Unheeded by their brother toes, 

Who now are all alive, 

A leg and foot, to speak more plain, 
Best here, of one commanding, 

Who, though his wits he might retain, 
Lost half his understanding; 

And when the guns, with thunder fraught, 

Poured bullets thick as hail. 
Could only in this way be taught 

To give the foe leg-bail; 

And now in England, just as gay 

Ad in the battle brave. 
Goes to the rout, review, or play. 

With one foot in the grave. 

Fortune in vain here showed her spite ; 

For he will still be found. 
Should England's sons engage in fight, 

Besolved to stand his ground. 

For Fortune's pardon I must beg — 

She meant not to disarm ; 
And when she lopped the hero's leg. 

She did not seek his h-arm, 

And but indulged a harmless whim : 

Since he could walk with one. 
She saw two legs were lost on him 

Who never meant to run. 



1 
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THE WEECK. 

A. L. Webtcombe. 



Some months since, more than 800 aoals were lost by the meek of 
the BchUler^ in the English OhAnneL Jadge Nathan Crosby, of Lowell, 
who lost a daughter and granddaughter by this disaster, in a letter to 
the Olohe^ writes thus: — *' The jadgment of the ooort is *that the entire 
neglect of the precautions laid down for navigators when approaching 
Soiily was the sole cause of this terrible calamity.' The diagraoefnl 
truth is, there had been a social spree upon that ill-fated s^ip that 
afternoon and evening, which is sufficient to account for all the neglect, 
confusion, suffering, and loss of life of that dreadful hour. Mr. 
Stem, of New Tork, a saved passenger, said to the Herald corres- 
pondents : * Many of the crew and passengers were intoxicated, one of 
the officers having celebrated his birthday that evening.' One of the 
8ehiller*8 officers informed the correspondent of the London Standard 
that 'many persons on board of the steamer were drunk when the ship 
struck, and that several firemen and many steerage passengers lay 
helpless until swept away by the waves." 



ACBOSS where the wide Atlantic rolls, 
Safely the ship has pass'd, 
With her precious freight of three hundred souls, 

She is nearing the land at last. 
Joyfal the weary landsmen say, 

"The voyage is almost o'er, 
And ere the close of another day, 

We shall reach Old England's shore." 

Is there no whisper of coming fate, 

In the voice of the sea no tone. 
Which sounds like! the plash of the tides that dash 

On the strand of the world unknown? 
No ; all seems well as the twilight falls 

Over the darkening wave, 
And none can dream that the sun's next beam 

Shall shine on their ocean grave. 

Hark ! there are sounds of revelry 

Come rising up from below; 
For the fiery drink that tempteth man 

At this birthday feast must flow. 
Around the board the cup they quaff. 

That reckless sailor throng. 
With boisterous shouts, and the joyless laugh, 

And snatches of tuneless song. 
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Still on the vessel holds her way ; 

Are there none the watoh to keep ? 
In the heaven afar there shines not a star, 

Bat there is one on the deep, 
Stealing through the mist on the sight, 

Chilling the heart with fear, — 
Back 1 it is Scilly's warning light. 

And her dreaded rocks are near 1 

And ere the alarm is heard below. 

Or the ship can stay or turn. 
With a sudden shock she strikes the rook. 

And quivers from stem to stem. 
Like the life-blood from a mortal wound, 

Through the rift the waters gush. 
And up to the deck of the hapless wreck 

The trembling hundreds rush. 

** Haste, for the leak is gaining fast. 

And lower each trusty boat ! 
Though the night is drear, yet the land is near, 

We may keep ourselves afloat. 
Lower the boats 1 " But who is there 

To slacken those coils of rope? 
Where are the hands whose stalwart strength 

With the might of the sea may cope ? 

Maddened some,, and senseless some, 

Blocking each other's way. 
Deaf to the word of stem command. 

Or powerless to obey. 
And some there are in their drunken sleep, 

Stretched on the cabin floor ; 
There must they lie, for their comrades' ory 

Will never arouse them more. 

Vainly the signal guns resound. 

And the rockets rise o'er the wave — 
Ere the life-boat over the tide can bound. 

There will be none to save. 
The boldest swimmer, who danger mooks, 

Could hardly live in that sea. 
Where the billows over the sunken rooks 

Are dashing ceaselessly. 



Now, well for those who hava hope in heaven, 

For all earthly hops ia past I 
Eftch fraotio hold on life miut be rireD — 

The ahip ia sinking taati 
One mighty wave that eweepi the deck, 

One Bhriek of wild dsapair, 
And the rnshing waten clone o'er the wreck, 

And the hundred! drowning there. 

Kow who has done this deed of death f 

Was it thoa, O pitileaa Sea T 
And the Sea replies, with measured eighi, 

" It was not wrought by me. 
By man; a wreck, in many a atorm, 

I Imre woo a dread renown; 
Bat the waTes on my breast were sinking to iMt, 

When that gallant ship went down." 

Wat it thon, thon mgged sea- washed Book 

Hid as in amboBh there F 
"Not mine the blame, I am still the same. 

And the chart wonld tell them where. 
Wliile all the day, with clouds of spray. 

The bFeakers show where I lie, 
And all the night the beaeoD-light 

Points out the danger nigh." 

Was it thou, O Wind, in thy stormy play, 

Lashing the waTes to foamT 
With B sndden gnst diitst thon bear away 
^The joy from bo many a homeT 
" Not mine, not mine, this deed of woe. 

No tempests were there to frown ; 
I was half asleep on the xolling deep. 

When the gallant ship went down." 

Was it yon, ye sea Mists, hanging low. 

Hiding the rooks from view ; 
Till all too late, when the stroke of fate 

PeU on that hapless orew? 
" Thiok was our enrtain over the tide, 

Yeiting the beaeon-lightj 
Bnt the sonnding line ^ould have been their goide 

Through the darknets of that night." 
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Not by the rock, or the winds, or the sea, 

Was this awful ruin wrought ; 
fiery Spirit, it was by thee. 

Who bringest man's skill to nought ! 
It was thou, with thy cup of malignant power, 

More dire than Circe's spell. 
Changing God's image in one short hour, 

Into a fiend of hell. 

Thou didst it, — enslaver of man's free will ! 

Thou — kindler of deadly strife ! 
Thou — his betrayer to every ill !] 

Thou — foe of his better life I 
Many the wrecks thou hast made on the^sea, 

More hast thou made on the land ! 
With a sorrowful sigh we see them lie 

Around us on every hand. 

The wrecks of age and of youth are there, 

And of manhood, by thee beguiled ; 
The wreck of woman, once pure and fair, 

And the wreck of the little child ; 
The wreck of home-comfort, the wreck of wealth, 

The wreck of learning and fame, 
The wreck of reason, the wreckfof health, 

And the wreck of an honoured name. 



Wrecks on the surface, drifting by. 

As over life's sea we go ; 
But who shall number the wrecks that lie 

In the awful depths below ? 
Who can count those wrecks of the soul, 

Gathering by thousands there ; 
Year by year in that realm of fear. 

Where dweU remorse and despair? 

How long, man, wilt thou mourn the ill, 

Yet fail its cause to trace? 
And give to thy brother's murderer still 

In thy home a cherished place? 
Alas 1 for the heart that will not know, 

For the eyes that will not see 
That the power that worketh another's woe, 

Can be no true friend to thee ! 



\ 
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" THEY KNOW NOT WHAT THEY DO." 

C. 

FATHER forgive, they know not what they do; 
Do any know, who sting to sudden pain 
The sensitive, high heart, how it hath lain 
In angels' keeping, and received a due 
Full converse to their blame ? — do any rue 
The whistling of their arrows in the strain 
Father forgive — and evermore refrain 
From less than kindness ? — know they what they do 
Who — least or loftiest on this one-wrought earth- 
Despoil the measure of another's worth 
By glance, or gesture, or withholden word ? — 

Father forgive 1 — know they that tender song 
Of God-learnt patience ? — know they who have eir'd 
By slight or censure iheix forgiven wrong? 



ALL A MISTAKE; OB HARD OP HEAEING. 

COWPBR. 

THE Lady thus address'd, her spouse : — 
"What a mere dungeon is this house! 
By no means large enough ; and was it 
Yet this dull room, and that dark closet, 
Are such an antiquated scene, 
They overwhelm me with the spleen.' 



i« 



Sir Humphrey (shooting in the dark) 
Makes answer quite beside the mark ; 
** No doubt, my dear, I bade him come, 
Engag'd myself to be at home. 
And shall expect him at the door. 
Precisely when the clock strikes four." 

" You are so deaf,*' the lady cried, 
(And rais'd her voice, and frown'd beside,) 
** You are so sadly deaf, my dear. 
What shall I do to make you hear ! " 

** Dismiss poor Harry I " he replies, 

** Some people are more nice than wise ; 



For one slight trespass all this stir ! 
What if he did ride whip and spur? 
'Twas but a mile — your fav'rite horse 
Will never look one hair the worse." — 
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Well, I protest, 'tis past all bearing ! " 

" Child, I am rather hard of hearing — ! " 

** Yes truly — one must scream and bawl, 
I tell you, you oan't hear at all." 
(Then, with a voice exceeding low,) 
** No matter, if you hear or no ! " 

Alas I and is domestic strife. 
The sorest ill of human life, 
A plague so little to be fear'd. 
As to be wantonly incurred ; 
To gratify a fretful passion. 
On every trivial provocation? 

The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear, 
And something every day they live 
To pity, and perhaps forgive. 

But if infirmities that fall 
In common to the lot of all, 
A blemish, or a sense impaired. 
Are crimes so Uttle to be spar'd — 
Then farewell all that must create 
The comfort of the wedded state. 
Instead of harmony, 'tis jai* 
And lumult, and intestine war. 

The love that cheers life's latest stage. 
Proof against sickness and old age, 
Freserv'd by virtue from declension, 
Becomes not weary of attention ; 
But lives when that exterior grace. 
Which first inspired the flame decays. 
'Tis gentle, deJicate, and kind. 
To faults compassionate or blind, 
And will with sympathy endure 
Tl evils it would gladly cure I 
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ALL FOR GOOD ORDER. 

D. P. Paob. 



CHABACTEB8: 

SCHOOLMABTSa. 

Isaac (b schoolboy.) 
Ha. FoBDicK. 
Will (his son) 
Mas. O'Claby. 



PAxaiCK (her son). 
J. SnYDBa, Esq. 
Jonas (his son). 
SAUMDsas (m dnmloupd). 
Jabez (his son). 



Some half-dozen schoolboys. 



lyyr ASTER. " Now, boys, let us try to have a quiet school 
■^-^ and close study to-day, and see if it is not more 
pleasant to learn than to play. Take the geography lesson, 
James and Samuel, first thing this morning; and Isaac, I 
don*t wish to detain you again to-day." 

[Loud knock at the door. Enter Will Fosdick, walks 
consequentially up to the master.'] 

Will. '*Here ! father wants to see you at the door ! " 

[Mabteb turns to go to the door, followed by Will, who 
wishes to hear all that is said, Mr. Fosdick, greatly 
agitated steps inside, Masteb politely bows, with a 
" Good morning."] 

Fosdick. **Here, sir; I want to see you about my boyl I 
don't like your keeping him after school every day ; I want 
him at home, if he wants beating, beat him, that's all; but 
don't keep him here an hour or two every day after school — 
I don't send him here for that ! " 

Masteb. "But, my good sir, I have not often detained him ; 
not more than twice within a fort " 

Fosdick. '*WeU, well, sir! don*t you do it again— that's 
all!" 

Masteb. " But, sir, I have only detained him to learn the 
lessons which he might learn in school ; and surely, if " 

Fosdick. ** Well, well, sir ! don't you do it again ! — that's 
all I have to say ! If he behaves bad, you thrash him ; only 
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do it in reason ; but when school is done, I want him to le 
dismissed I '* 

Master. " Sir, I do what I conceive to be my duty ; and I 
serve all my scholars alike ; and while I would be willing to 
accommodate you, I shall do what I think is my duty. Sir, do 
I understand that you wish me to whip your son for not 
learning his lesson ? " 

FosDicE. "Yes no ^yes in reason; I don't want 

my children's bones broke ! " 

Master {taking frork the desk a cowhide). "Do you prefer 
your son should be whipped to being detained ? " 

FosDicK. " I don't think that not getting his lessons is such 
a dreadful crime. I never used to get my lessons, and yet o-d 
Master Peppermint never used to thrash me, and I know he 
never kept me after school; but we had schools good for 
something in those good old days. {To Will.) Go to your 
seat, and behave yourself I and when school is done, come 
home I That'^ all I have to say ! " 

Master. "But stop, my boy 1 There happen to be two 
sides to this question 1 There is something further to be said 
before you go to your seat in this school." 

FosDicK. "Whatl you don't mean to turn him out of 
school, do you ? " 

[A knock, A hoy opens the door. Enter Mrs. O'Clary.] 

Mrs. O'Clary. " I wants to spake with the schoolmaster, 
sir." {Curtseys,) 

Master. "Well, madam [rapping to keep the boys stilly who 
are disposed to laiigh,] I am the schoolmaster. What is your 
wish?" 

Mrs. O'Clary. " Why, sir, my little spalpeen of a son goes 
to this school, he does ; and he says he's made to swape ivery 
day, he is ; and it's all for nothing, he tills me ; and sure I 
don't like it, and I'm kim to complain to ye." 

Master. "Well, madam, he has never swept but once, I 
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and I niyer knew him tell but one lie, and that was as good 
as none. {Calls,) Patrick 1 Patrick ! ! come in.' [Enter 
Patbicx.] Now till your master — and till the tmth — didn't ye 
till your mither that ye had to swape ivry day for nothing ? " 

Master. *' Now tell the truth, Patrick." 

Patbiok {looking at his mother). ** No ; I niver said no sneh 
thing. I said how I*s kept to swape yisterday, for staying 
out too late ; and that's all I said 'bout it, at all, at all ! " 

Mas. O'Claby. ** How you talk ! He's frightened, he is ! 
{Tu/ming to Fosdick.) He's always bashful before company. 
But, Master, it's I that don't like to have him made to swape 
the school, indade ; and if ye can do nothing else, I shall be 
in sad taking, I shall ! If ye should be after bating him, I 
should make no complaint ; for I bates him myself, whiniver 
he lies to his mither ; a little spalpeen that he is ! " 



[A knock, Isaac steps to the door, and returns with 
J. Snydeb, Esq., and Jonas, who has his hands 
poulticedJ] 

Mabtbb {smiling.) " Good morning, sir, walk in 1 " 

J. Snydeb, Esq. {in a gentlemanly tone), " I hope you will 

excuse my interrupting your school; but I called to inquire 

what Jonas could have done, that you should have so severely 

bruised him. For my part, I do not hold with such harsh 

treatment ; though I am a friend to good order." 

Mabteb. " I was not aware that I punished him unduly.'* 

J. Snydeb, Esq. ** Why, the poor little fellow's hands so 

pained him, that his mother had to poultice them, and sit up 

all night with him." 

[A knockJ] 

Masteb {looking perplexed), " Gentlemen, please sit down. 
Kindly sit down, madam. Give me a little time, and I'll 
endeavour to set the matter right." 

J. Snydeb, Esq. ** Well, I don't wisli to make a serious 
affair of it. I shall not prosecute you. I was about to ask if 
you could not devise some other kind of punishment. If you 
had made him stop aft**" '•"^ - ' '* '--• +he 
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room, or dnsting the benches, or eyen whipped him with a 
QO'wliide, I should not have oomplained ; but I certainly mast 
object to my boy being maimed.*' 

[Knocking again,] 

Mastbb. "Isaac, go and see who is at the door.*' 

[TsAAc goes, and in stalks Saundbbs, and his son Jabbz.] 

SAT7in>BB8 {in a passion,) ** Here, I say, Mi. Schoolmaster, 
{jnuttching the cowhide,) you have been horsewhipping my boy 
here. I tell ye what, Master, if I had only known it yesterday, 
I'd have been here and — ^but — ye see — ^yesterday — I was yery 
partioalarly engaged; bat now, {approaching and switching 
the cowhide,) ye see, we'll know who's the strongest! I'U 

give you *' 

Mas. O'Glabt {screaming). **0h dear ! dear 1 dear I *' 
Mastbb. "Don't be frightened, madam." 
Saundbbs. ** I'm perhaps too excited, but I felt dreadfully 
proToked when I heard that the Master here had been 
whipping my son with a cowhide like a horse. Cane a boy, 
or giye him a stick, till he cries * Enough ! ' but none of your 
horse-whipping, I say I — ^ye see, I can't stand that I ** 

Mastbb. "I think we may each of us begin to see the 
beauty of yariety, especially in the matter of opinion. You 
haye each assured me that I have incurred your displeasure 
by giying a punishment you disapprove. You have each one 
taken the trouble to come to this room, to render my task — 
already sufficiently perplexing — still more so, by giving 
parental support to childish complaints, and pronouncing 
your censure, in no measured terms, upon the instructor of 
your children. But it is a most interesting coincidence that 
you all happen to be here together. You thus give me the 
opportunity I have long desired, to show you your own 
inconsistencies. Mr. Fosdick who is displeased with detention 
after school, would have preferred beating with cane or whip. 
But these latter methods receive the censure of Mr. Snyder 
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and cowhiding. Mrs. O'Olary would give the ' spalpeens ' a 
'bating/ as she says, after her own pecnliar fashion, instead 
of making them perform some slight act of dmdgery. So in 
fact, what pleases one, displeabes another. I see therefore no 
other way but to take my own course, performing con- 
scientiously my duties, and then to demand of you, and all 
others, the right of being sustained. Tou may rest assoied 
that I never resort even to these slight punishments, until 
kindness and entreaty have failed. But discipline must be 
maintained, and what I have done, I can honestly say, has 
been done *all for good order.' ^' 



THANKFULNESS. 

Ellin Isabelle Tuppeb. 

FOB all that God in mercy sends. 
For health and children, home and friends, 
For comforts in the time of need, 
For every kindly word or deed. 
For happy thoughts and holy talk. 
For guidance in our daily walk ; 
In everything give thanks. 

For beauty in this world of ours. 
For verdant grass and lovely flowers, 
For song of birds, for hum of bees, 
For the refreshing summer breeze, 
For hill and plain, for streams and wood, 
For the great ocean's mighty flood ; 
In everything give thanks. 

For the sweet sleep which comes with night, 
For the returning morning light. 
For the bright sun that shines on high, 
For the stars glittering in the sky ; 
For these and everything we see 
O t Lord, our hearts we lift to Thee ; 
In everything give thanks. 

Poem* tramfated from the StoedUh and Original, 
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DRUNK AT THE SCHOOLHOUSE DOOR. 

[On seeing a Sunday Sohool Scholar drank oatside the door 
of the Sehool on the Sabbath.] 

M. A. Paull. 

DBUNE ! yes, drunk at the sohoolhonBe door ; 
The boy we had watched and pondered o*er ! 
Dmnk on the Sabbath, crouching here 
Like a scolded hound, or a stricken deer. 

Leaning helplessly 'gainst the wall; 
Only fourteen, yet he fears to fall ; 
Sick and sad with his drunken spree ; 
What will the end of this young life be ? 

An orphan boy, yet no pitying thought 
Stayed the hand which the mischief wrought I — 
Money from orphans, money from wives, 
Money's the goal of the publicans' lives. 

On a Sabbath day in this Christian land, 
The shops are shut by the law's command, 
Save those wherein strong drink is sold — 
The drinksellers needs must earn much gold. 

Only a terrible lust for gain, 

Could blind these men to the judgment, plain, 

Which falls on the guilty, cruel head 

Of him who will rob the orphan*s bread. 

Alasl poor erring, fallen youth, 
Wandering far from hope and truth, 
Uow shall we win thee back once more, 
To enter in at the schoolhouse door ? 

Lord, for Thy straying lambs and sheep, 
Teach us to \D<yrk as well as to weep ; 
Help us to quench the distillery fires — 
We shall shout for joy as the last expires. 

Help us to rescue thy priceless grain 

From hands that would spoil it to poison the brain ; 

Help ""to shut upon each Sabbath day 

The »s that entice men from worship away. 




There, — yet his deeds are all tnunpet-sonnded. 

There, upon silken seats redine 
Maidens as fair as the sommer morning, 
^ Watching him rise from the sparkling wine. 
Mothers all proffer their stainless daughters ; 

Men of high hononr salute him " Friend ; *' 
Skies 1 oh, where are your cleansing waters? 

World 1 oh, where do thy wonders end ? 

{Fron ** Englith Song* and Other S9uM Poewu.' 
London: Cheg^man ^ Hali.) 



TREASURE IN HEAVEN. 

J. a. saxs. 

*' What I spent, I had; what I kept, 
I lost; what I gave, I have 1 " 

Old Epitaph. 

EVERY coin of earthly treasure 
We have lavished, upon earth, 
For our simple worldly pleasure. 

May be reckoned something worth ; 
For the spending was not losing. 

Though the purchase were but small; 
It lifts ppriq^pH with the using; 
We have had it, — ^that is all! 

All the gold we leave behind us 

When we turn to dust again, 
(Though our avarice may blind us). 

We have gathered quite in vain; 
Since we neither can direct it, 

By the winds of fortune tossed. 
Nor in other worlds expect it ; 

What we hoarded, we have lost. 

But each merciful oblation — 

(Seed of pity wisely sown), 
What we gave in self-negation, 

We may safely call our own ; 
For the treasure freely given 

Is the treasure that we hoard. 
Since the angels keep in heaven 

What is lent unto the Lord ! 




DANIEL. 

[SUPPOSBD TO BE SPOKEM BY AZARIAH, A PBINOB OF ISBABL.] 

Joseph Dabrah. 

OH the heart of a mother is sad when her son 
Is condemned to captivity's pains, 
Btit far sadder oar hearts were when Babylon's king 
From our fatherland bore us in chains. 

And we gazed on the hills of our lovely Judea, 

As they slowly grew dim to the view ; 
And our eyes filled with tears, and our voices were low, 

As we bade them a loving adieu 1 

And we thought of bright Jordan, our beautiful stream, 

On whose banks groweth ev'ry fair tree ; 
And of Lebanon's cedars, of Zion's blest mount, 

And the waves of our loved Galilee. 

** Fare-thee-well I thou land of our fathers," we cried, 

*' But thy fields we can never forget ! " 
And we breathed a deep prayer that the sun of her power 

Might arise bright and glorious yet. 

For the Lord had withdrawn from His people His smile, 
And our armies like com were mown down ; 

All the strength that defied the invader had fled. 
And our monarch was robbed of his crown. 

Yet our captor, great Nebuchadnezzar, desired 
That the princes before him should stand ; 

And he ordered his eunuchs to give us to eat 
Of the daintiest meat in the land ; 

And to drink of the choicest and costliest wine. 
That our cheeks might be comely and red ; 

** But we never will eat of the king's dainty meat. 
Neither drink of his wine," Daniel said. 

Then the chief of the eunuchs (who loved him right wall) 

Strove to ^ter this holy design ; 
'* For your faces," he said, " will be ruddy and bright, 

If ya ^nnk of the pure sparkling wine. 
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*' And the king's wrath wonld rise if he saw ye less fair 
Than are those who drixik deep of his wine ; 

'And there's nothing so healthful, so pleasant, so sweet, 
As the jnice of the froit of the yine." 

But we knew of a drink far more healthfnl and pnxip, — 
Of a drink that flows forth from the spring ; 

^?Qiioh will never defile like the red, mocking wine, 
And that ne'er, like an adder, will sting. 

**Do thou prove us," we said, "for the spaee of ten days, 

Let our food be unchangingly light. 
And our drink be pure water, Melzar, then see 

If oar looks be not comely and bright." 

Bo he granted our prayer, and plain pulse was oar food, 
And we drank of the clear ciystal draught ; 

Whildt our brethren partook of the king's dainty meat, 
And of goblets of rosy wine qua£fed. 

'We were fairer than those who drank wine, Melzar said, 

When the days of the trial were o'er ; 
'So we ate of the plainest, yet healthiest food, 

And we drank from the spring evermore. 

And the Lord gave us grace' in the eyes of the king, 

And he raised us to lofty degree ; 
Yet we felt we would rather be lowly at home. 

Than the princes of Babylon be. 

As a bird when entrapped pants and strives to be free, 

Though a soft silken cord be its chain ; 
Bo the heart of an exile is drawn to his home. 

And he longs to behold it again. 

But our God may relent, and once more we may see 

The pure waters of Jordan flow by ; 
And the fair Mount of Zion, and Lebanon's trees, 

May again cheer our homeward-turned eye. 

Po'Thou grant it, Jehovah ! let us once more 

In Thy Israel's heritage stand ; 
And our hearts shall rejoice in Thy merciful grace, 
. And will bless Thy delivering hand. 
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THE WOBLD WE KNOW NOT. 

R. L 0. 

IF God shotild steal one little star, 
Of all that in the heavens are, 
How few on earth would care to know 
The heavens had lost that feeble glow I 

Tet haply is that star a sun, 
Bound which a score of planets ran; 
And every unknown death we read, 
May leave so many lives in need. 



THE LAMP ON THE PEAIRIE. 

Phcebb Caby. 

THE grass lies flat beneath the wind 
That is loosed in its angry might, 
Where a man is wandering, famt and blind, 
On the prairie, lost at night. 

No soft, sweet light of moon or star. 
No sound but the tempest's tramp ; 

When suddenly he sees afar 
The flame of a friendly lamp 1 

And hope revives his failing strength. 

He struggles on, succeeds, — 
He nears a humble roof at length, 

And loud for its shelter pleads. 

And a voice replies, " Whoever you be 
That knock so loud at my door. 

Come in, come in I and bide with me 
Till this dreadful storm is o'er. 

<( And no wilder, fiercer time in March 

Have I seen since I was bom ; 
T* ft wolf for shelter sought my porch 
o-night, he might lie till mom." 
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As he enters, there meets the stranger's gaze 

One bowed by many a year, — 
A woman, alone by the hearth's bright blaze. 

Tending her lamp anear. 

"Bight glad will I oome," he said, " for the sweep 

Of the wind is keen and strong ; 
But tell me, good neighbour, why yon keep 

Your tire ablaze so long ? 

" Yon dwell so far from the beaten way 

It might bum for many a night ; 
And only belated men, astm^, 

Would ever see the light.** 

** Ay, ay, 'tis true as you hare said, 

But few this way have crossed ; 
But why should not fires be lit and fed 

For the sake of men who are lost ? 

*' There are women enough to smile when they oome, 

Enough to watch and pray 
For those who never were lost from home. 

And never were out of the way. 

** And hard it were if there were not some 

To love and welcome back 
The poor misguided souls who have gone 

Aside from the beaten track. 

" And if a clear and steady light 

In my home had always shone, 
My own good boy had sat to-night 

By the hearth, where I sit alone. 

"But alas I there was no faintest spark 
. The night when he should have come ; 
And what had he, when the pane was dark, 
To guide his footsteps home ? 

** But since, each night that comes and goes, 

My beacon fires I burn ; 
For no one knows but he lives, nor knows 

The time when he may return I *' 
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** And a lonesome life you mnst have had, 

Grood neighbour, bat tell me, pray, 
How old when he went was your little lad f 

And how long has he been away ? " 

** *Tis thirty years, by my reckoning, 

Sinoe he sat here last with me ; 
And he was bnt twenty in the spring, — 

He was only a boy, you see ! 

** And though never yet has my fire been low, 

Nor my lamp in the window dim. 
It seems not long to be waiting so, 

Nor mnoh to do for him 1 

** And if mine eyes may see the lad 

Bat in death, 'tis enough of joy ; 
What mother on earth would not be glad 

To wait for such a boy ! 

** You think His long to watch at home. 

Talking with fear and doubt ; 
But long is the time that a sou may roam 

Ere he tire his mother out t 

** And if you had seen my good^boy go. 

As I saw him go from home, * 
With a promise to come at night, you would know 

That, some good night, he would come." 

"But suppose he perished where never pass 

E'en the feet of the hunter bold, 
His bones might bleach in the prairie grass 

Unseen till the world is old ! " 

*^Ay, he might have died : you answer well 

And truly, friend, he might ; 
And this good old earth ou which we dwell 

Might come to an end to-night ! 

" But I know that here in its place, instead, 

It will firm and fant remain ; 
And I know that my son, alive or dead, 
11 return to me again ! 
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** So your idle JEaneies have no power 

To moTe me or appal ; 
He is likelier now to oome in an hoar 

Than never to oome at all ! 

" And he shall find me watching yet, 

Betnm whenever he may ; 
My honse has been in order set 

For his coming many a day. 

** Yon were rightly shamed if his yonng feet erosaed 

That threRho]d stone to-night, 
For your fooliRh words, that he might be lost. 

And his bones be hid from sight 1 

** And oh, if I heard his light step fall, 

If I saw him at night or mom 
Far off, I should know my son from all 

The sons that ever were bom. 

**And hark! there is something strange about. 

For my dull old blood is stirred ; 
That wasn^t the feet of the storm without, 

Nor the voice of the storm I heard 1 

** It was but the wind ! nay, friend, be still. 
Do you think that the night wind's breath 

Through my very soul could send a thrill 
Like the blast of the angel, Death ? 

** *Ti8 my boy ! he is coming home, he is near 

Or I could not hear him pass ; 
For his stop is as light as the step of the deer 

On the velvet prairie grass. 

** How the tempest roars I how my cabin rooks ! 

Yet I hear him through the din ; 
Lo ! he stands without the door — he knocks— 

I must rise and let him in ! " 

She rose — she stood erect* serene ; 

She swiftly crossed the floor : 
And i[iM hand of the wind, or a hand unseen, 

Threw opeu wide the door. 
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Through the portal rashed the omel hlast, 

With a wail on its awful swell ; 
As she cried, *'My boy, you have oome at lastP' 

And dead o*er the threshold feU. 

And the stranger heard no other sound, 

And saw no form appear ; 
But whoever oame at the midnight found 

Her lamp was burning clear ! 
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LOOK not on the wine- cup bright, 
Flashing in its purple light, 
Lift not thou the goblet high 
With the sons of revelry ; 
Buin yet that draught shall bring, 
Deadly as the adder's sting. 

Who hath sorrow ? who hath woe ? 
Who despair's dark night shall know f 
Who, like those on ocean tost. 
Mourn the calm for ever lost ? 
Who midst want unpitied pine ? 
They that tarry at the wine. 

Darkly on their downward way 

Sets their sun while yet 'tis day ; 

Wasted years, a gloomy train. 

Time that warned, but warned in vain ; 

Thus denounced they meet their doom,- 

Haste to an untimely tomb. 

Thou, who once in Israel's day, 
Made the fiery plague to stay, 
Thou, who on the raging sea, 
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THE SHEEPSKIN CLOAK. 



A RUSSIAN STORY, 



A. L. Webtcombe. 

IT was a dark and wintry night, 
The freezing wind blew keen, 
And scarcely in the silent streets 

A living thing was seen ; 
When Ivan, in his sheepskin cloak, 

Home hastening o*er the snow, 
Passed where his friend the sentinel 
Was pacing to and fro. 

" Good friend,*' he cried, "a coat like that, 

Is not enough to wear ; 
A four hours* watch in such a night 

Is hard for man to bear : 
Here — take my cloak, — its worth I've proved, 

In many a frost and storm ; 
I'm swift of foot, and home is near. 

Where I shall soon be warm." 

Quickly around the sentinel 

The sheepskin cloak he threw; 
And then away, for very life. 

Fast homeward Ivan flew. 
Breathless and glad he reached the door ; 

And safely sheltered there. 
All through that dreary winter night 

How sweet his slumbers were! 



But for his friend his care was vain, — 

So piercing was the cold, 
It crept within the sentry-box, 

And through the cloak's thick fold. 
And when to change the watch they came, 

His comrades gazed with awe, — 
A lifeless and a frozen form 

Was all which there they saw. 
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Tet if that deed seemed lost on earth, 

Its record was m heaven : 
One night, to Ivan's peaoefol sleep 

A blessed dream was given. 
He thought the opening door displayed 

A stranger guest to view, 
And by His majesty divine, 

His Lord and God he knew. 

Before his heavenly Visitant 

Knelt Ivan to adore ; 
But wonder filled his heart to see 

His sheepskin oloak He wore ! 
*' Lord, dost Thou wear my oloak ? " he cried, — 

Then smiling answered He, 
** In that thou didst it unto him, 

Thou didst it unto Me/* 



THE LAST OF THE POOE SLAVE. 

Mbs. Stowe. 

WAS he alone that long night, whose brave loving spirit 
was bearing up, in that old shed, against buffeting 
and brutal stripes ? 

Nay I There stood by him One, seen by him alone, " like 
unto the Son of Gk)d.** The tempter stood by him, too, blinded 
by furious despotic will, every moment pressing him to shun 
that agony, by the betrayal of the innocent. But the brave 
true heart was firm on the Eternal Bock. Like his Master, 
he knew that, if he saved others, himself he could not save ; 
nor could utmost extremity wring from him words, save of 
prayer and holy trust. 

'*He*s most gone, mas*r," said Sambo, touched, in spite 
of himself, by the patience of his victim. 

** Pay away till he gives up I Give it to him ! Give it to 
bun I" (diouted Legree. " I'll take every drop of blood he has, 
unless he confesses." 

r)m opened his eyes, and' looked upon his master. ** Ye 
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poor miserable oritter 1 '* he said, ** there an*t no more ye can 
do ! I forgive ye with all my soul t " and he fainted entirely 
away. 

** I believe my sonl he*B done for, finally," said Legree, 
stepping forward to look at him. ** Yes, he is ! Well, his 
month's shnt np at last, — that's one oomfort ! " 

Yes, Legree ; but who shall shut np that voice in thy soul 
— ^that soul past repentance, past prayer, past hope, in whom 
the fire that never shall be quenched is already bnming ? 

Yet Tom was not quite gone. His wondrous words and 
pious prayers had struck upon the hearts of the imbruted 
blacks who had been the instruments of cruelty upon him ; 
and the instant Legree withdrew, they took him down, and in 
their ignorance sought to call him back to life — as if that were 
any favour to him. 

" Sartain we's been doin' a drefful wicked thing I " said 
Sambo ; " hopes mas'r'll have to 'count for it, and not we." 

They washed his wounds — they provided a rude bed of 
some refuse cotton for him to lie down on ; and one of them, 
stealing up to the house, begged a drink of Legree, pretending 
that he was tired and wanted it for himself. He brought it 
back, and poured it down Tom's throat. 

** O Tom," said Quimbo, " we's been awful wicked to ye 1" 

" I forgive ye with all my heart," said Tom, faintly. 

« O Tom 1 Do tell us who is Jesus any how,V said Sambo, 
** Jesos that's been astandin' by you so all this night,*— who 
is He?" 

The words roused the failing, fainting spirit. He poured 
forth a few energetic sentences of that wondrous One,— His 
life. His death. His everlasting presence, and power to save. 

They wept — ^both the savage men. 

** "Why didn't I never hear this before? " said Sambo ; ** bat 
I do believe ! — ^I can't help it 1 Lord Jesus have mercy on lu." 

*« Poor critters!" said Tom, **I'd be willing to bar* all I 
have if it'll only bring ye to Christ! Lord! give me theM 
two more souls, I pray." 

That prayer was answered. 
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THE ANGELS OF THE HOUSE. 



*rniS said that ever ronnd onr path, 
JL The anBeen angels stray. 
Who give ns blissfnl dreams by night, 

And guard onr steps by day. 
But there^s an angel in the house, 

Meek, watchful, and sincere. 
That whispers words of hope to us 

When none beside are near ; 
It is the one, the chosen one. 

That's link'd to us for life. 
The angel of the happy home, 

The faithful, trusting wife. 

*Tis said that angels walk the earth ; 

I'm sure it must be so. 
When round our path, scarce seen by us. 

Such bright things come and go. 
Are there not beings by our side. 

As fair as angels are. 
As pure, as stainless, as the forms 

That dwell beyond the star? 
Yes ! there are angels of the earth, 

Pure, innocent, and mild. 
The angels of onr hearts and homes, 

Each loved and loving child. 



ONLY A WORD. 

** A word spoken in due seMon, how good U it 1"— Prooerdi zf. SB. 
F. H. Bowman, F.B.A.S., F.L.S., Ao. 

ONLY a word — *Twas spoken soft and low, 
And yet its accents thrilled my spirit so, 
I could but meekly bow my head and go. 
With only a word. 

Only a word — a loved one bade me do 
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Only a word — I hear it even now, 
Though the cold sod lies heavy o'er the brow 
Of him who bade me register a vow, 
With only a word. 

Only a word — the labour now is done, 
The fruit has ripened in the summer sun, 
The work is finished — the reward is won 
Of only a word. 

Only a word — Eternity will show 
How thoughts in weakness spoken here below, 
To works of faith, and deeds of love may grow, 
From only a word. 



THE WISDOM OF CHILDHOOD. 

C. s. 

' rpWAS the hour of prayer, and the farmer stood, 

JL With a thankful heart and lowly mind, 
And prayed to the Author of every good, ' '^ 

That the Father of all would be veiy kind. 
And bless his creatures with raiment and food ; 
Thafc the blessing each day might be renewed ; 
That every want might find relief. 
And plenty for hunger, joy for grief, 
Be measured out by the merciful One, 
To all who suffered beneath the sun. 



The prayer concluded, the godly man 

Went forth in peace to inspect his farm, 
And by his side, delighted, ran, 

Glowing with every healthful charm, 
A little son, a sprightly boy. 
Whose home was love and whose life was joy ; 
And they rambled over the golden fields. 
And the father said ** The harvest yields 
A plentiful crop, my son, this year, 
My barns are too small for the grain, I fear.*' 
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And they wandered on, throngh row upon row 

Of plumy sh eaves, and at length the child, 
With earnest look and a rosy glow 

On his shining cheek, looked up and smiled. 
And said, " My father, do you not pray 
For the poor and needy day by day. 
That God, the good, would the hungry feed? '* 
" I do, my sou." •* Well, I think as ymi plead" — 
His eye waxed bright, for his soul shone through it — 
** That God, if He had your wheat, would do it." 



THE LOYEK'S AEDENT DECLAKATION. 

Willis. 

*r I iVVAS late, and the gay company was gone, 
JL And light lay soft on the deserted room 
From alabaster vases, and a scent 
Of orange-leaves, and sweet verbena came 
Through the unshutter'd window on the air. 
And the rich pictures with their dark old tints. 
Hung like a twilight landscape, and all things 
Seem'd hush*d into a slumber. Isabel, 
The dark-eyed, spiritual Isabel 
Was leaning on her harp, and I had stayed 
To whisper what I could not when the crowd 
Hung on her look like worshippers. I knelt 
And with the fervour of a lip unused 
To the cold breath of reason, told my love. 

There was no answer, and I took the hand 
That rested on the strings, and press'd a kiss 
Upon it unforbidden — and again 
Besought her, that this silent evidence 
That I was not indifferent to her heart. 
Might have the seal of one sweet syllable. 
I kissed the small white finders as I snoke. 
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THE WIND ON THE WOLD: 
WAITINa FOB FA.THEB. 

TEE wind aweepB over the woU, 
And orer the boose b; the wtj ; 
But the OMiier's obildroD heed not the eoU, 
For their eheeks are toi; with pky. 

Tbdr lather is far sway, 

And often the; Uaten in tub 
To hear o'er the bills the horaea neigh, 

And the,BOimd of the jolting wain. 

The owrier's wife toile on, 
Tet he oomOB not from the town, 

Thongh the honi ia past and the di^ is gone. 
And the solemn night conies down. 



The children are fast asleep, 

Seonre from the damp and the oold ; 

Thers is no moon, and the night is deep. — 
The wind sweeps oyer the wold. 

The oarrier's wife sits down. 

To knit by the ooey fire ; 
And to think of her mate, and the far-off town. 

And the roads, and the ruts, and the mire. 

The kettle singe on the hob, 

The oricketB chirp on the door, 
The fitful night-winds bluster and sob. 

And wail at window and door. 

She puts her knitting by. 

She nothm^ can do bat think ; 
For the quesbon will rise and crave reply — 

Has he kept him *- t the ('—-•- • 



8he fears for nothing beside— 

His love he has proved of old : 
Does he come with his own clear head for his 
guide ? — 

The wind sweeps over the wold. 



The waggon is loaded weU, 
But late is his journey begun — 

Those twelve long miles over field and fell, 
And company he has none. 

The night it is pitchy dark, 

The air is bitterly cold : 
There is not a star his way to mark. — 

The wind sweeps over the wold. 



He sits by the alehouse fire, 

He drinks till he lisps and reels ; 
Then homeward he hies, through the rats and the 
mire, 

And sings to the jolting wheels. 

To the jolting wheels he sings. 

To the wind upon the wold, 
Till he nods on his seat, and sways and swings, 

Benumbed with the damp and the cold. 

He drops the useless rein, 

The team no longer he guides, 
Asleep on the shafts of the lumbering wain. 

Like a lump of lead he rides. 

He rides like a lump of lead, 

His hands relax their hold : 
He falls, and the wheels go over his head I — 

The wind sweeps over the wnld. 
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The days and the nights come and go, 
The weeks and the months follow fast — 

The summer rain and the winter snow ; 
And another fall year is past. 



The wind sweeps over the wold, 

And over the cot by the way ; 
And the carrier^s children shrink from the cold. 

And stop to weep at their play. 

Their father is far away, 

Yet they gaze not across the plain 
To hear o'er the hills the horses neigh, 

And the sonnd of the jolting wain. 

The carrier's wife toils on. 

Bat he will not come from the town ; 
The hoar is past, and the day is gone. 

And the solemn night comes down. 

She sits by the fireless grate ; 

She nothing can do bat think 
With a heart that is crashed and desolate. 

Of all that she owes to the drink. 

For her hangry babes .she weeps, 

With eyes all sunken and red ; 
And for him who under the yew-tree sleeps, 

Who should win their daily bread. 

Oh, the carrier's grave is deep, 

And his once warm heart is still ; 
And he never awakes from his dreamless sleep, 

Though the storm is loud on the hill. 

The mother smiles no more, 

The children are always cold ; 
For the wolf is howling at the door. — 

The wind sweeps • — r the wold. 
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A CEY OF THE HEAET. 

Ph(ebe Gary. 



O 



FOB a mind more clear to see, 
A hand to work more earnestly, 
1 For eveiy good intent ; 

\ O, for a Peter's fiery zeal. 

His oonscienoe always quick to feel, 



And instant to repent ! 

O for a faith more strong and true 
Than that which doubting Thomas knew, 

A faith assured and clear ; 
To know that He who for us died, 
Rejected, scorned, and crucified, 

Lives, and is with us here. 

for the blessing shed upon 
That humble, loving, sinful one, 

Who, when He sat at meat. 
With precious store of ointment came 
(Hid from her Lord her face for shame) 

And laid it on His feet. 

for that look of pity seen 
By her, the guilty Magdalene, 

Who stood her Judge before ; 
And listening, for her comfort heard. 
The tender, sweet, forgiving word : 

" Go thou, and sin no more 1 '* 

to have stood with James and John, 
Where brightness round the Saviour shone, 

Whiter than light of day ; 
When by the voice and cloud dismayed, 
They feU upon the ground afraid. 

And wist not what to say. 

for the vision that sufficed 

That first blessed martyr after Christ, 

And gave a peace so deep, 
That while he saw with raptured eyes 
Jesus with God in Paradise, 

He, praying, fell asleep. 
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Bat if snch heights I may not gain, 
Thon to whom no soul in vain 

Or cries, or makes complaints ; 
This only favour grant to me — 
That I, of sinners chief, may he 

The least of all Thy saints. 



A HAND TO TAKE. 

Ghables Mackay. 

YOU'RE rich, and yet you are not proud ; 
You are not selfish, hard, or vain : 
You look upon the common crowd 
With sympathy and not disdain. 
You'd travel far to share your gold 
With humhle sorrow unconsol'd ; 
You'd raise the orphan from the dust, 
And help the sad and widow'd mother ; 
Give me your hand — ^you shall — you must — 
I love you as a hrother ! 

You're poor, and yet you do not scorn. 
Or hate the wealthy for their wealth ; 
You toil, contented, night and mom. 
And prize the gifts of strength and health : 
You'd share your little with a friend. 
And what you cannot give, you'd lend ; 
Y^'ou take humanity on trust, 
And see some merit in another ; 
Give me your hand — you shall — you must — 
I love you as a brother ! 

And what care I how rich you be ? 
t love you, if your thoughts are pure ; 
What signifies your poverty. 
If you can struggle and endure ? 
*Tis not the birds that make the spring — 
'Tis not the crown that makes the king — 
If you are wise, and good, and just, 
Y^'ou've riches better than all other 1 
Give me your hand — ^you shall — ^you must — 
I love you as a brother 1 
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THE GEEAT GOD GIN. 

A Plba for Wider Enowledob and Wiser Legislation. 
Alsaoeb Hay Hill, LL.B. 

HIGH on his throne sat the Great God Gm, 
And he looked on his blazing hall, 
There was light withont, there was light within, 
There was music over all. 

Tet far above him the sweet stars shone, 
And the moon sailed ont of the cload, — 

Bo they know of the ghastly work that is done 
In the palace that looks so proad ? 

Qaoth the Great God Gin, " There is none like me. 

For I role over rich and poor ; 
And streams of men like the rising sea 

Flow in at my open door. 

** The fair frank lad and the rosy maid 

Gome tripping in with the rest ; 
I care not who, so my tithe be paid, 

And I take of the people's best. 

** A shower of gold when the week is done, 

I get from the teeming mill ; 
And sweet is the mnsio as one by one 

Their shillings roll in the till. 



«* Bat the wage of shame is as clean to me 
As the best of the labourer's toil ; 

And many a daughter of night I see 
Gome up to me for her moment's foil. 

<* She loves the light of my goodly halls, 
And quaffs the respite she finds therein. 

So merry the laughter that round her falls, 
A fig for the sorrow that comes of sin I 

'* But I have a smile more keen than her's. 
And I laugh in my heart as the slaves go by,- 

Do they dream of the devil that in them stirs. 
Or the hell that kindles the glazing ^e ? 
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** Look under my throne as I count my daes, 
No royal robes have I gathered Uiere, 

Strange things in a palace, what king would ohoose 
To take snoh tribute or asl^ such share 7 

" For dead men^s bones have I heaped amain. 
With skulls once home of the world*s best wit. 

Hearts long broken, and fair hopes slain, — 
All these have I cast in my seething pit ! 

** And in and out goes the river of Death, 
That looked frojn afar like a silyer stream ; 

Who thought as he quaffed with jubilant breath, 
That this was the end of his joyous dream ? 

" The maid that danced with the flowing gold. 
And the man that stooped with the silyer shred, 

Have fallen together, their days are told, 
And both lie now in my ghastly bed ! 

" The soldier that went from the peasant's cot, 
And stood to the foe as a tower of strength,-* 

He too is here — nor sword, nor shot. 
Has sent them back to the dust at length. 

'* The sailor that braved the rolling seas. 
And mocked as the swooping storm went past, 

Is wrecked in port — he is one of these. 
Shattered and sodden, and sinking fiist I 

** Wherever I look is my triumph spread, 

In city, or village, on land, or sea. 
No moor so desolate, wild, and dread, 

But payeth first its toll to me ! 

** Some say in scorn, that a time shall come 
When iJl my palace shall melt in gloom. 

My store be scattered, my gorgeous home 
Shunned in the dark as a leper's tomb. 

** They speak of knowledge, they hint of law, 
' We ¥nill bind this Great God Gin,' say th^ ; 

Aa tlntk xnnA fhttt VlOil^Aa f ho I1vim<y af«iaar 
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" I count my forts — they are far and wide, 
And blaze through the uight like a beacon-chain, 

Do the pigmies know of the power defied ? 
Do they coant the list of my royal train ? 

** Come Law, come Knowledge, I care not when, 
I break them both as a shivering glass ; 

My throne is set in the lasts of men, 
I reign for ever — they wane and pass ! '* 

So spake in his glory the Great God Gin, 
And the lights flared up as his words went forth. 

There came no answer, without and within 
They bowed their homage, they told his worth. 

VoicK IN THE Distance. 

Thus hath this Great God dared and done, 
And the lands are dark in his ghastly sway, — 

Oh Law 1 oh Knowledge ! oh both in one. 
Come down and bring us the better day ! 

(From ** Bhyme* with Good Reason." 



TO A FISH OF THE BKOOK. 

Dr. Wolcot. 

WHY flyest thou away with fear ; 
Trust me, there's nought of danger near ; 
I have no wicked hook 
All covered with a snaring bait, 
Alas, to tempt thee to thy fate, 
And drag thee from the brook. 

harmless tenant of the flood, 

1 do not wish to spill thy blood. 

For Nature unto thee 
Perchance hath given a tender wife. 
And children dear, to charm thy life. 

As she hath done for me. 

Enjoy thy stream, harmless fish ; 
And when an angler for his dish, 
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MABBY NO JIAN IF HE DRINKS. 
NiLUB H. Bbuiley. 

CHABACTEBS: 

LAtiu Bill A Beloima. 

amnOaiy ljiiini> WaUU 

UoasuHiLL 1 

r««D4LL«ir |Atod™ofth»el.4l» 

ScBKi L — A ParlouT. Ladra $eated. Enter Mobbib. 
'lyTOBBIB. "I am bap[>}' to Snd yaa ulone, Laoni, 
-"J- importBiit boBinesB calls me away to-morrow, and 
shitll be absent aboQt a month. Before leaving, I (ledre to 
BDbjeat which deeply afFects my present 
and fnture happineiB. (Dmic* h\> chair near, ajid taktt her 
hand.) You know that I am a man of plain apeeoh and few 
words. I can only say, deu' Lanra, I love yon I will yon be 
my wile 7 " 

Lacba (mitch embaratifd). "MorriB, you bave taken me hj 
stoim. This is a seiioaa subject : I must have time to 

MoBBis. "Time to think 1 Do you not enfficiently know 
the feelingi of yoiu heart to answer ne dowF Do not send 
me on my journey without the promise of yonr love to cheer 

Ladsa. "MorriB, I will speak frankly. No other hi 
BO high a place in my legnj'd aa yoaieeU, and I will eonfeea 
that the words yon have uttered meet with a ready teeponae 
from my heart; but before I can give yon the ai 
desire, certain conditions must be complied with." 

MoBBis. " Name them, dearest ; I know you are too good 
and true to exact anything unworthy ot impossible, and the 
anticipated reward will lighten the most atdnons task." 

Ladba. " It is no task, Morris, only a simple act ot self- 
denial. I wish yon, from tbia honr, to abstaiD entirely from 
the oie of tobacco and all intoxicating drinks." 

MoBBts (Drops hiT band, and ttartt back). "Laura, yon 
astonish mel Yon kiion '^at for years I havebi 
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tomed to smoMng; and I have used wine and other light 

BtimulaxitB, more as a sooial custom, 'tis true, than beoauae I 

desired Hiem ; yet you have never manifested the slightest 

disapprobation. Why, then, this sudden opposition to these 

liaTmLeBB indulgences ? " 

liAUBA. '* I acknowledge with shame and sorrow that I 

bave but recently awakened to a sense of the duty I owe to 

God and my fellow-creatures. But I have resolved that my 

future course shall, as far as possible, atone for the past." 

MoBBis. "But there can be no possible danger for me; 

I there is not a habit to which I am addicted that I can not at 

\ any time abandon without difficulty. I do not think that I 

I smoke enough to be injurious to myself or disagreeable to 

\ others; and as for drinking to excess — that can never be, for 

to me tbere can be no more disgracefal or disgusting object 

than a drunken man." 

liAUBA. " Excuse my plain speaking, Morris, but the odour 

of cigar smoke that hovers about you at this moment is 

decidedly disagreeable. I assert, moreover, that the wavering 

' mind, the want of self-respect, and the loss of self-control, are 

I the resulU of drinking, not the causes. {Pauae2 a moment.) 

^ I have firmly resolved that I will marry no man who yields to 

the tempter, even to the smallest extent; and, more than 

that, the signature of my future husband must be attached to 

the Pledge of Total Abstinence." 

Morris. "Laura, you are surely jesting! I can not be 
bound by pledges and promises — they are for drunkards, not 
sober men. It would be virtually acknowledging myself in 
need of them ; it would be betraying a want of confidence in 
my own moral firmness, integrity and stability. Do not make 
this a test of my love, dear Laara." (Again takes her hand.) 
Laura {Sadly hut firmly .) **Then Morris, you can never 
be more to me than at present. I have witnessed too much 
Borrow and suffering caused by the intemperance of men who 
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happineBB of on6 ^"^ loves you bo fondly ? will you not relent ? " 
LxuRiL. ** MorriSf my decision is irrevocable ! \_He takit 
up hii hat and rushes out.] So — *the dream is past.' He 
oould not bear the test. Oh, Morris ! yon have left behind 
yon a sad, aching heart, whose love is yours alone.'* (Cavers 
her face with her handSf and sighs.) 

[Enter Susik.] 

Susie. "I say, Laura, what on earth have you been doing 
to Morris Hall ? He rushed by me as I came in, just as though 
the Evil One was after him ; and though he almost upset me 
in h^'s mad flight, not one word of apology did he offer. If I 
didn't know him to be your love, I should think you had 
rejected him." 

Lauka (liaising her luad.) " No, Susie, he has rejected me. j 
I was in the balance on one side, his social glass and cigars on 
the other. His love for them was stronger than for me, 
consequently I am rejected." 

Susie {Raising her Juinds in astonishment.) '* Well, Laura 
Bell! you have been absolutely reducing your high-flown 
theory to practise, and have lost the handsomest man (but / 
one) in town. You are decidedly the most unmitigated goosie 
I ever saw I Well, • what is to be, will be,' I suppose. But, 
Laura, I'll tell you a little secret that will help to cheer up 
your spirits. Fred and I are engaged — actually engaged, and i 
the day appointed. Isn't ttiat nice ? '■ I 

Laura. '*And did you say anything to him on this | 
important subject, Susie?'' ! 

Susik. *' Not I. I was so fluttered and agitated I forgot it ' 
entirely ; and I'm glad I did, for Fred might have run off in a J 
crazy way like Morris Hall, and then I should be in the same | 
sad, forlorn condition in which I find poor you. Not exactly, \ 
though. I should have run after him and told him he might i 
keep all his pet habits — that I was only joking ; and I expect 
you wish you had done so, don't you, Laura ? 

Lauba. ** No, I do not regret what I have done. If he 
loves his 'pet habits' '" " ' ' '*^' 
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Stisxb. " Well, I believe Fred would do anything or give ap 
anytbixi^ I should request of him. He'U make a model 
liasbaxid.'' {Goes out singing.) 

LaAUBA. {sadly), ** Susie is happy; aul I must appear bo, 
even, though my heart should break in the sad struggle. 
{Covers herfa>ce with her hands and sighs), 

MoBBis {Appears at the open door — pauses a moment — 
a.dvances quickly, and dropping on one knee at her side, gently 
removes her hands), " Dear Laura, you have conquered ! I 
have calmly thought over the matter, and I thank you for the 
frankness with which you placed the subject before me. If 
all young ladies would pursue the same course, there would 
\>e fewer drunkards, and consequently less misery. .Will you 
forgive me and be my own Laura ? " 

liAUBA. ** All is forgiven, Morris ; and I confess that my 
heart feels much lighter than it did a few moments ago ; but 
I hear footsteps. Oh, Morris, do get up. If that wild Susie 
Gray should each you in this attitude, we should not escape 
from her saucy tongue for a month.*' 

MoBBis. ** I don't care for Susie or any one else just now ; 
I'm too happy ; but to spare your blushes, I will assume a 
more dignified position." {Springs up, just as Susie and 
Fbed enter.) 

liAUBA. ** Now for the pledge. {Reads), * I solemnly pledge 
my sacred honour as a man, that by Grod's help, I will abstain 
from all intoxicating liquors, and from the use of tobacco in 
every form. This pledge to be binding for life." 

MoBBis. **I gladly affix my signature to the Life Pledge." 
{Signs), 

Susie. "What wonderful progress ! a convert already." 
Lauba. ** Will you not be another, Mr. Allen ? "' 
Fbed. "Not at present. It will be time enough when 
I feel that I need the restraining influence of the pledge." 

Susie. "I believe Fred has enough pride and common- 
sense to keep him from indulging too freely. When I see him 
in danger, then I'll use my * persuasive eloquence.' I think 
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■ometimes. BapP^^^ yon total abstainers should have 
wedding — ^now don't blush, I am only sapposing the 
would you ^ye yoor friends nothing bnt diy oake to eat ? for 
of oonrse wine would be oat of the question." 

MoiiBis. **No. We*d have some of the nicest lemonade in 
town, woQld*nt we, Laura ? ** (Susie and Fbbd laugh heartily.) 

Susie. " Lemonade with wedding-cake ! what a fanny 
ideal But we must be going. Gh>od afternoon." 

[Exit.'] 



Scene II. — Lauba. and Mobbis, the former turning over the 

leaves of the Pledge-book. 

Mobbis. "I see you have the Pledge-book, Laura; I often 
think that had Fred Allen's name been inscribed in it, he 
might not have fallen. His boasted pride and self-respect 
have not restrained his terrible appetite for liquor, for he is 
now a common druukard. I met his wife yesterday, and 
could scarcely recognize her as the saucy, light-hearted Susie 
who, six months ago, laughed at what she called our ' old- 
fogy notions.* She has changed sadly, and I have heard that 
Fred is very violent and brutal when intoxicated." 

Susie {Enters^ plainly attired^ and in a state of great 
agitation.) ** Dear Laura, will you kindly give your miserable 
friend shelter for one night?" 

Lauba. ** Certainly, Sasie, for as long a time as you wish 
to stay. (Leads her to a seat and stands by her.) Inlay I 
inquire the cause of your trouble? You appear to be 
unhappy." 

Susie. **You are old and true friends, and have, doubt- 
less, heard of the sad life I have led since my marriage, so I 
will speak freely. I had not been married a week before I 
ascertained that my husband had, for a long time, been 
drinking much more freely than I or any of his friends had 
imagined. For two months past he has scarcely been sober a 
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liquor has transformed him into a fiend, whose brutal cruelty 

I can no longer endure. If you will permit me to remain 

here to-nigbt, I will return to-morrow to my parents, who live 

in the country, about forty miles from this plaoe. I left them 

a happy, merry bride; I shall return a brokenhearted, 

wretched woman 1 " (Heavy footsteps are heard approaching)* 

AiiiiBN {Throws open the door violently.) "Where is my 

wife ? Sbe shall not stay here ! Home's the place for a 

\ married woman, and home she shall go." 

MoBBiB. '*The home that should be her dearest refage, 
you have converted into such a place of torment that she has 
been compelled to flee from it. Fred Allen, has your manhood 
utterly forsaken you ? Let your poor, persecuted wife stay 
where she can find rest and peace, and go away quietly.'* 

Allen. " It seems to me that you are interfering in what 
doesn't concern yon. Didn't that woman know when she 
married me that I took my glass whenever I wanted it? 
Don't you remember how she laughed at you for signing the 
pledge, saying at the same time that 1 diduH need it 9 A little 
persuasion from her then would have changed my wild course 
and made me a different man." 

MosBis. "Allen, reform — sign the pledge and be a man 
again." 

Allen. " No, sir, I can't do it. Bam and the devil have 
got such a strong grasp on me, that if I should try to reform, 
they'd poll me back again. It's no use, I tell you ; so long 
as drink is made, and men licensed to sell it, there'll be 
plenty of drankards. Come along, Susan." 

Susie. "Laura — I hear that you are to stand before the 
altar to-morrow. May God grant you a happier lot than 
mine!" (Goes out, reluctantly , weeping; followed by her 
husband,) 

MoBBis. "Poor Susie! hers is indeed a sad fate. I am 
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Laura.. **Bat, as we go through life we will warn the 
tempted, raise the fallen, and brighten the homes made 
desolate by the Demon of Intemperance ; and especially seek 
to resone, by God^s help, our old friend from his awful 
condition." 

MoBBXs. ** And we shall never forget to warn our lady- ^ 
friends, solemnly and earnestly— 

Lauba and Morris. ** To marry no man if he drinks ! " 



MURILLO AND HIS SLAVE. 

J. G. Saxe. 

" TTTHOSB work is this ? " Murillo said, 
VV The while he bent his eager gaze 

Upon a sketch (a Virgin's head) 
That filled the painter with amaee. 

Of all his pupils, — ^not a few, — 

Marvelling, *twonld seem, no less than he ; 
Each answered that he nothing knew 

As touching whose the sketch might be. 

This much appeared, and nothing more : 
The piece was painted in the night. 

" And yet, by Jove 1 " Murillo swore, 
" He has no cause to fear the light ! 

« *Tis something crude, and lacks, I own. 
That finer finish time will teach ; 

But genius here is plainly shown. 
And art beyond the common reach. 

** Sebastian !" (turning to his slave,) 
** Who keeps this room when I'm in bed ? " 

•* 'Tis I, Senor." ** Now, mark you, knave ! 
Keep better watch !" the master said ; 

'* For if this painter comes again. 
And you, while dozing, let him slip. 

Excuses shall be all in vain, — 
Bemember I — ^you shall feel the whip I " 
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Now while Sebastian slept, he dreamed 
That, to his dazzled vision, came 

The Blessed Lady — so she seemed — 

And crowned him with the wreath of Fame I 

Whereat the startled slave awoke, 
And at his picture wrought away, 

So rapt, that ere the spell was broke 
The dark was fading into day. 

** My Beautiful ! " the artist cried ; 

** Thank God I — I have not lived in vain 1 '* 
Hark ! — 'tis Murillo at his side ! 

The man has grown a slave again 1 

•* Who is your master ? — answer me 1 " 
** *Tis you/* replied the faltering lad. 

** Nay, *tis not that, I mean,*' said he ; 
• * Tell me, what teacher have you had ? " 

** Yourself, Senor ! — when you have taught 
These gentlemen, I too have heard 

The daily lesson, and have sought 
To treasure every golden word." 

• * 

'* What say you, boys ? *' Murillo cried, 

Smiling in sign of fond regard, 
*' Is this a case — pray you decide — 

For punishment, or for reward? " 

*' Reward, Senor I '* they all exclaimed, 
And each proposed some costly toy ; 

But still, whatever gift was named, 
Sebastian showed no gleam of joy. 

Whereat one said : ** He's kind to day ; 

Ask him your freedom." With a groan 
The boy fell on his knees ; " Nay, nay 1 

My father's freedom I — ^not my own 1 " 
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IB THY CBUSE OF COMFORT FAILING? 
Ubs. Cbauu. 

IS thj erase of comfort faiHng 7 
Bise and ehara it with toother, 
And tbiough all the jears of famina 

It BbaJl eeire thra and th; brother. 
Love Divitie will fill the Etorehonse, 

Or th; hMulfal stiU renew : 

ScitDtj tare for one will often 

Make a royal feast for two. 

For the heart grows Hob in glTing ; 

All its wealth is living gain ; 
S^edit, which mildew in the gamer, 

Scattered, fiU with gold the plain. 
In tb; burden hard and heaTjT 

Do thy steps drag wearily 7 
Help to bear thy brothers' burden ; 

God will bear both it and thee. 

Numb and weary on the moontuna, 

Wouldat thoD sleep amid the snow * 
Chtfe Chat frozen iortn beside thee, 

And togethtir both shall glow. 
Art thoQ Btricken in life's battle ? 

Hany wounded round thee moan; 
Xjavish on their woonds thy balsams. 

And that balm shall heal thine own- 
Is the heart a well left empty ? 

Hone but Ood its void can fill ; 
Nothing bat a oeaseleaa Foanlain 
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"MY FATHER^S AT THE HELM. 
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*rTlWAS when the sea, with awful roar, 
JL A little bark assailed, 
And pallid fear^s distracting power 
0*er each on board preyailed — 

Save one — the captain's darling child, 
Who steadfast viewed the storm. 

And cheerful with composure smiled 
At danger's threatening form. 

*' Why sporting thus," a seaman cried, 

" While terrors overwhelm ? " 
'* Why yield to fear f " the child replied, 
My Father's at the helm.' 
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Christian ! from this be daily taught 
To check thy groundless fear. 

Think on the wonders God has wrought, 
And He is ever near. 



BEER AND THE BIBLE. 

A. L. Westcombe. 

WHAT say ye ? " Beer and the Bible ! " 
Shame on you, hypocrites, shame. 
Who, to shield your traffic unholy. 
Would borrow the Bible's name ! 
What concord has Christ with Belial ? 

Or light with the darkness drear? 
Or the temple of God with idols ? 
And what has the Bible with beer ? 

Ye, who thus hold up the Bible, 

Do ye ever within it look. 
And ponder the sacred precepts 

TviBAMkA/l in flial: linlv hnnk 9 
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'* Look not bn the wine when it shineth 

With sparkles of ruby light, 
When it giveth its richest colour, 

And moveth itself aiight. 
At the last it bites like a serpent ; 

Of its hidden venom beware ! 
Woe, woe nnto him who layeth 

For his neighbour this deadly snare ! " 

Then between your beer and the Bible, 

Say, where can the union be ? 
The Bible makes slaves into freemen, 

But beer makes slaves of the free. 
Slaves who would sell their birthright, 

And all unto manhood dear. 
Home, kindred, and honour and country, 

And even their souls for beer. 



Yours, ye servants of Mammon, 

Yours are the temples of sin. 
With snares to entrap the thoughtless, 

And lure the unwary within. 
Grime, death, and disease, and sorrow. 

Ye spread o'er the land like a flood. 
And the gold that fills your coffers 

Is the price of a nation's blood. 

But a curse is on your treasures, 

Bitter, and deep, and low ; 
The curse of the broken-hearted. 

Wrung out from their cheerless woe ; 
The curse of the shuddering victim. 

Who knows, yet hastes to his doom, 
Drawn ever down by the whirlpool 

Whose depths are a hopeless tomb. 

Ye faithful servants of Mammon, 

His service has made you strong; 
But truth and justice are stronger ; 

Your triumph will not be long. 
For the light shines brighter and brighter, 

That is bringing a better day, 
When the nation, awaking from slumber 

Will sweep your fetters away. 
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THE BUSY HOUSEWIFE. 

Db. Lsqband. 

I WISH I had a dozen pairs 
Of hands this very minute ; 
I'd soon put all my work to rights , 
Nor stay long to begin it. 

Here's a big washing to be done, 

One pair of hands to do it — 
Sheets, shirts, and stockings, coats and pants — 

How will I e'er get through it ? 

Dinner to get for six or more, 

No loaf left o'er from Sunday, 
And baby cross as he can be — 

He's always so on Monday. 

And there's the cream, it's getting sour, 

I must forthwith be churning. 
And here's John wants a button on — 

Which way shall I be turning ? 

'Tis time the meat was in the pot, 
The bread was worked for baking, 

The clothes were taken from the boil — 
Oh, dear ! the baby's waking ! 

Oh, dear ! if Frank should just come home. 

And find things in this bother. 
He'll just begin and tell me all 

About his tidy mother : 

How nice her kitchen used to be. 

Her dinners always ready 
Exactly when the clock struck one — 

(Hush, hush, dear little Freddy.) 

And then will come some hasty word 

Bight out before I'm thinking — 
They say that hasty words from wives 

Set sober men a-drinking. 

Now isn't that a fine idea. 
That XT lould take to sinning, 

Because 7, half-sick wife 

Can" smile so winning ? 
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WbeD I wftB jotlDK I Ttsed to etm 

M; livint; without trouble ; 
Had clothes and poeket-moDe; loo, 

And hoDn of leimire doable. 

I Dever dreamed of inch a f.\te, 

When I. a laiil wai eonrted^ 
Wile, mother, nnrie, BeamBtreu, cook, hotue- 
keeper, cbambennaid, lanndresB. dairf- 
voman, and Bcnib generally, doing] the 

For the KHke of being eapported ! 



HOW DEARLY GOD MUST LOVE US. 

R. W. Pabtbidoe. 

HOW dear); Ood mnst lore ns, 
And thie poor world of oora, 
To spread blue skiee above kb, 

And deck the earth vith flowers \ 
There's not a weed so lowly, 

Nor bird that cteaveB the air, 
Bnt tells in accents holy, 
Hia kindoess and His oare. 

He bids the enn to warm db, 

And light the path we ttead ; 
At night, lest aught shotUd harm tii, 

He gnards onr welcome bed: 
He gives our needful olothing, 

And lecda onr daily food; 
His love denies qb nothing 

Hie vriadom deemeth good. 

The Bible, loo, He sends db. 

That telle how Jeena came, 
Wboie blood can Bave and oleanae ns 

From goilt, and sin, and shame. 
Oh may Ood'e mercies move ns 

To Berre Him with our powers, 
For oh bow He mnat love ns, 

And this " r world of ours. 



■m " Rkprnit vorlk Btrntmhtrii^.' 



The UrovT^^^^^^^;;^^ 

THE DROWNED BOY. 
Tboius Mill£r. 



THE simple Btoiy I relate 
la Very sad but very tiae ; 
And it IB of a schoolboy's fate, 

A men; lad wliom well I knew, 
That I this sorrowliil glor; teU, 
Which on his tliirteenUi birthda; leU. 

I well Mmetnberon that day 

His widowed mother's pleasant Btnile ; 
How, ere we started off to pUj, 

By Ashoroft's green and wiUowy isle, 
To lore ns baek, in time for tea, 
The large plom-oake ahe let as see. 

And (^ood advice ebe to ns gave, 
Which we aside did reokleBs throw. 

One only promise did she crave. — - 
Into the river not to go. 

We gave that promise, went awa; — 

Alas I that wd shonld disobey. 

We left the vale and hills behhid, 
The wooden mill, and oommon wide ; 

Then did by oireling footpaths wind 
Onr way np to the river's side. 

Now in, now oat, now seen, now hidden, 

We oame onto that spot forbidden, 

Brishtly the rippling river ran, 

^t and shadow, hers and thwe, 
i livered in tlie ■imuner son, 

den pathway shining dear, 
«med to ■tietob ont lai >WKy< 
NMh the gates of day. 
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** L6t*B bathe,** said one ; ** the day is warm, 
We know there is no danger here.** 

So we agreed, and thought no harm ; 
For oft before we had bathed there. 

He was the first to lead the way, 

Whose birth we welcomed on that day. 

There was no danger near the shore, 
While within depth we did remain, 

Nor ventured where the eddies tore 
The jetty round, then met again : 

*Twa8 said, no bottom could be found 

Where they went ever boiling round. 

We, who could swim, went far away, 
Some plashed beneath the willows dank. 

Others upon the greensward lay, 
Or idly gazed from off the bank, 

Until a shrill cry rent the air. 

Which made our Tery hearts despair; 



PABT n. 

Although *ti8 many years ago, 
I feel my conscience still upbraid 

That I deceived his mother so, 
And her strict orders disobeyed ; 

And I would warn you for his sake 

Never your solemn word to break. 

Amid the eddies* boiling roar 

We saw his head move round and lonnd ; 
And as his eyes turned to the shore, 

He sank within that gulf profound. 
On rolled the water as More, 
Where he had sunk to rise no more. 

Mute, horror-struokf we stood aghast t 
Looking where the deep eddies lay ; 

And c- ^ poor boy exclaimed at last, 
**G bat will his dear mother say?" 

AnoC ^d, ** His birthday, too ; 

Oh, 1 lU his poor mother do r* 
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And who will to his inother dear 
The tidings of his death convey 

And home those empty garments bear f 
(His Sunday clothes worn on that day.) 

Who'll enter that low cottage door, 

And say, " He will return no more ! ** 



No more, no more, — oh, never more I 
ThouUt hear his merry footstep tread 

Upon that white and sanded floor ; 
Pillowed is now his curly head 

Deep down npon that sandy soil. 

O'er which the eddies roar and boil. 



Sobbing, we bore his clothes away. 
For each a mournful portion took, 

His hat, his boots, the branch of May, 
Which he from the old hawthorn broke ; 

And with eyes bent upon the ground, 

We walked along in grief profound. 



We reached the whitewashed village 8choo]» 
And to the master told our tale, 

How, 'mid the eddies' dark whirlpool, 
Below the bend of Ashcroft vale, 

Deep drowned our little playmate lay. 

He sighed, and turned his head away. 



He walked along in awe and dread. 
And unto her the tidings told. 

She sat beside his empty bed 
All night, until the morning cold. 

They said 'twas pitiful to see 

That woman in her misery. 



The mother, broken-hearted, died 
Ui)on the day her boy was found, 

And they were buried, side by side. 
The Su&day after he was drowned, 
en, children all, mind what I say, 
r once your parent? disobey. 
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A PRODIGAL'S SOLILOQUY. 

Mr8. Ellen Boss. 
ITo he rtad timet y and meditatively t »ith oeeaeional pautse,} 



Rac^ and tatteni, rags and tatten, 
Oh, the oorw of these amall matters. 

AND oh 1 the oarse of that whioh brought me to rags and 
tatters! 

Here I sit by the roadside on a heap of stones like a bom 
vagrant. Ood's blue sky is oyer me (ah, dare I mention His 
saored name ?), the sun shines down upon me as it did when 
I was a happy, innocent boy ; the fair flowers that I used to 
love are blooming amongst these hedgerows, recalling my 
joyous early days ; and the soft wind fans my burning face as 
gently as it does the delicate cheek of yonder infant nestling 
in its mother's arms as she trudges along this sxmny road. 

I once lay in a loving mother's arms just so : her faithfol 
bosom pillowed my unconscious head, she rejoiced over me as 
a precious gift from God, she looked into my future with 
pride and with grand anticipations, her prayers went up io 
heaven unceasingly on my behalf; for she was a godly 
woman. 

And now she sleeps the sleep of the blessed dead who die 
in the Lord, all unconscious of the depth to whioh her son 
has fallen ; and I, — I am living to say. Would to God I had 
never been born ! 

For I have wrecked my life. Long ago, faithful friends 
warned me of the treacherous sands towards whioh I was 
drifting; but I laughed at their fears and refused to take 
warning; and now I am stranded; and hope has departed 
from me. {A pause,) 

There are a million men somewhere under this shade of 
blue, who are starting in life, as I started a few years ago, — 
full of promise, of high hopes, of honourable ambition, yet 
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Though I knew it to be an evi^ I did not fiee from it. I 
had been forewarned ; for I had l^Afned at my mother's knee 
that "wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging": I had 
learned to say with my lips that ** at the last it biteth like a 
serpent, ajid stingeth like an adder" ; but now I say it out of 
the depths of my own bitter experience, from my heart, 

** At the last," Yet at the first how innocent a thing it 

seemed, how full of promise ! Its deceitful whisperings 

assured me of better health, abounding energy, indispensable 

assistance in my ambitious climbing after fame and wealth. 

I tamed from my mother's teaching, from the words of my 

mother's God, and gave heed to the lying promises of this 

arch-deceiver ; and I have found, as tens of thousands before 

me have done, instead of promises fulfilled, only mocking, 

agonizing disappointment 1 It is an old, old story. (A pause.) 

As I sit here, in the depths of degradation and misery, I 

feel like one rejected of all men and forsaken of God. Where 

is my energy of former years? Where is my ambition? 

Gone, all gone; and if I possessed both at this moment, 

where is the scope for their exercise ? I cannot even get from 

my fellow-man "leave to toil": I am without bread, without 

work to earn bread, without character to get work. I am 

outcast from honest labourers. I dare not look forward, — no, 

not for an hour. 

But I cannot help looking back. I go over and over my 
past folly and sin, like a wretched convict at the treadmill, 
and with result as fruitless. [ recall the pleasurable excite- 
ment I felt in beginning my downward career ; I remember 
realizing that the excitement was becoming dangerous, then 
making a feeble attempt to free myself from its insidious 
power ; I recall a sense of powerlessness, vain regrets, bitter 
remorse ; gradual loss of everything ; then a horror of great 
darkness, and blank despair. 



r 
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Oh God ! We have heard with onr ears, and our fathers 
have told ns, that Thou art the Helper of the helpless, the I 
Friend of snoh abject ontoasts as I, the aggrieved Father — ^yet 
still the Father — of repentant prodigals, the Savionr of the 
chief of sinners. 

I, even I, will dare to lift my tearful eyes to Thee. And 
while Thy sanBhine falls warm npon me, and Thy balmy 
winds gently sweep my haggard face, and Thy flowers blossom 
around my feet, I will no more say that I am forsaken of 
Thee ! I will no more say that I am utterly hopeless ; for art 
not Thon the God of hope ? 

I have life still ; and while there is life there is hope. 
{A pause. ) 

I sit and think, and think; and 'there comes sweeping 
oyer me the remembrance of my mother's sweet teachings. 
I hear her gentle voice telling of the debased son who went 
to feed amongst the swine, while his Father's house was full 
of good things, and even the meanest servant there had bread 
enough and to spare. I see her radiant face as she tells 
of the welcome given to the perishing wretch, when with 
repentant tears he arose and went unto his Father. 

Oh mother I mother ! Shall thy anxieties, thy tears, thy 
prayers for me be all in vain ? Shall I utterly destroy myself, 
and spuiii the help which thy God offers me ? (A pause,) 

No ! a thousand times, no I I, too, will say. Now will I 
arise and go unto my Father ! I will say, *' thy God shall be 
my God." I will cry for help to forget the things which are 
behind, and press forward. 

Yes, I will pre88 forward and upward even from this 
depth ! From this heap of stones I take my first step. May 
God in mercy speed me in<fny errand to get leave to work 
thus humbly and honestly, — to earn my bread by breaking 
these stones. Happy will I eflteem myself if I be permitted 
to do this ! And with the foul stain of strong drink wiped 
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virtue, to respectability, to peace, to happiness, — on till I 
appear in Zion before God ! 

And after me, let no poor drunkard, let no miserable 
prodigal, despair of restoration to his Heavenly Father's heart 
and home ! 



A BOY'S IDEA OF GEANDMOTHERS. 

Little Soweb. 

GBANDMOTHEHS are very nice folks ; 
They beat all the aunts in creation. 
They let a chap do what he likes, 
And don't worry about education. 

Pm sure I canH see it at all, 

What a poor fellow ever could do 

For apples, and pennies, and cakes. 
Without a grandmother or two. 

And if he is bad now and then, 
And makes a great racketing noise, 

They only look over their specs, 
And say, " Ah, these boys will be boys ! 

" Life is only short at the best ; 

Let the children be happy to-day.'* 
Then they look for a while at the sky, 

And the hills that are far, far away. 

Quite often, as twilight comes on, 
Grandmothers sing hymns, very low. 

To themselves as they rock by the fire. 
About Heaven, and when they shall go. 

And then, a boy stopping to think. 

Will find a hot tear in his eye. 
To know what will come at the last — 

For grandmothers all have to die. 

I wish 1 could stay here and pray, 

For fi needs their prayers ev'ry night. 

Some > nore than others, I s'pose 

Sue) , need a wonderful sight. 
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THE CHBISTIAN'S PATHWAY. . 

A. L. Wbstcombb. I 

COME, ye who bear the name of Ghrist» , 

With hearts in glad aooord, 
Prepare ye through the wilderness { 

A highway for your Lord. 
Too long a waste that path has been, ' 

With thorny plants overgrown ; 
Now haste, the tangled briars uproot, I 

Cast out each stumbling-stone. > 

Prepare the way, the holy way, 

For the redeemed to tread, 
Bound Zionward with songs of praise, i 

With joy on every head. 

Fill up the many pitfalls made 

By man's unwearied foe. 
That, all unharmed, the flock of Christ 

May follow where you go. 
Cut down the thickets on each side. 

Where wild beasts make their lair. 
That little ones, and feeble ones 

May walk in safety there. 

Too narrow seems the path for Self, 

Too straight it seems for Sin ; 
But there is room for happiness. 

And peace, and love within. 
And there is room for every flower 

Which ever life adorns. 
To bloom in all its loveliness, 

Without so many thorns. 

There will be p^in, there must be grief — 

It is Our Father's will. 
His wayward children here below 

To teach by sorrow still. 
But all our saddest, bitterest woes 

Descend not from above. 
More gently falls Afliiction's hand. 
Guided by heavenly love. 

Prepare the way, the holy way. 

For the redeemed to tread. 
Bound Zic' ard with songs of praise, 
With jo,^ every head. 
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THE NEW CBUSADE. 

AN AJPBAL FOB THE UMBDUCATED POOB. 



Alsageb Hay Hill, LL.B. 

IN the dead of the winter night, 
As I lay on my couch awake, 
Tbere fell, as it seemed, a light. 
And I heard a voice that spake. 

And it seemed, but I know not why, 

The voice of Him that died. 
On the Holy Mount of Calvary — 

Jesus the Crucified ! 

Yet with half-reluctant air, 

I turned on my pillow, and said : 

** Speak, Spirit, what message you bear, 
Is it news from the living or dead ? " 

And the Spirit answered again : 

** O creature troubled and crossed, 
Surely I died in vain — 
' For my lambs are straying and lost ! 

" In the crush of your proud great city, 

So full of revel and scorn. 
Have you neither place nor pity 

For the little ones weakly and lorn ? 

" They know not their way in the shadows, 
Though Wisdom still cries to be heard; 

Far better the marsh and the meadows, 
The life of the bee or the bird ! " 

Then I said — '' Lord, I am thine. 
And wait but the word from Thee ; 

But why are thy looks divine. 
So searchingly turned on me ? " 

Then he spake, and with kind command, 
His words as the dew came down — 

" Brother, the day is at hand, 
Lay hold on the CmM and the Crown 1 
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** Behold as I pass thro' your streets, 

My watohmen away or asleep ; 
And for eyer there come the bleats 

Of the wandering desolate sheep. 

»* From the heat of yonr stifling alleys, 

Grim gardens of fever and pain ; 
From the very green of your valleys ; 

Far away from the stress and the strain ; 

** From garrets seething with leaven 

Of idleness, folly, and sin, 
Where the ODiy glimpse of my heaven 

Is the stars that look shadderingly in ; 

<i From all the waste-places of plenty. 
From wretchedness deep as the grave, 

They call yoa ! Go forth, I have sent yon. 
Go forth in my spirit and save I " 

Bo spake He, and speaking He vanished. 

And I tell but the vision to-d%y ; 
Bnt when from this heart shall be banished 

The voice that has shown me the way? 

Oh, brothers and sisters mine. 

In the dead of your winter night, 
Bhoold the self-same spirit shine 

And utter sach words of might — 

Wait not for the bigots and schemers, 
Still fighting for sway in their schools ; 

Heed not all the profitless dreamers, 
Asleep o'er their systems and roles. 

There is work for the hands that are willing, 
And trophies for hearts that are true. 

See now ! the dark places are filling 
With beacon-lights kindled anew. 

Go forth ! They are far from the fold. 
In their wretchedness black as the grave. 

While the Shepherd calls as of old, 
'* Go forth in my Spirit and save ! " 

{From "A Seholar'a Dav-Dream," 
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THE OLD MAN DBEAMS. 

0. W. HOLUES. 

OFOB an hour of youthful joy ! 
Give back my twentieth spring ! 
rd rather laugh a bright-haired boy 
Than reign a gray-beard king t 

Off with the wrinkled spoils of age i 
Away with learning's crown t 

Tear out life's wisdom-written page, 
And dash its trophies down 1 

One moment let my life-blood stream 
From boyhood's fount of flame ! 

Give me one giddy, reeling dream 
Of life and love and fame ! 

My listening angel heard the prayer, 

And, calmly smiling, said : 
** If I but touch thy silvered hair, 

Thy hasty wish hath sped. 

" But is there nothing in thy track 

To bid thee fondly stay, 
While the swift seasons hurry back 

To find the wished-for day ? ** 

Ah, truest soul of womankind I 
Without thee, what were life ? 

One bliss I cannot leave behind : 
I'll take my precious wife ! 

The angel took a sapphire pen 

And wrote in rainbK>w dew, 
'* The man would be a boy again, 

And be a husband too ! '* 

*' And is there nothing yet unsaid 
Before the change appears ? 

Bemember, all theur gifts haye fled 
With those dissolving years I ** 
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The smiling angel dropped his pen, 

*• Why, this will never do ; 
The man wonld be a boy again, 

And be a father too I " 

And 80 1 laughed, — ^my laughter woke 
The household with its noise, — 

And wrote my dream, when morning broke. 
To please the gray-haired boys. 



THE BEDOUIN'S KEBUKE. 

Anon. 

NEBAB, a Bedouin of noble heart, 
That from all men receive of praise the fee, 
Owned a brave horse with which he would not part. 

Because from death he once had run him free. 
The man and beast were friends, and it is vice 
To sell onr friend or friendship for a price. 

Dakin, a Bedouin of another tribe. 
Had often wished to buy this famous beast ; 

And as he smoked, and heard his friends describe 
Its comely parts and powers, the wish increased ; 

But Nebar said the horse should not be sold. 

Though offered wealth in camels and in gold. 

Then Dakin put on rags, and stained his face, 
And went to wait for Nebar, seeming lame. 

Him soon he saw approach with daring pace 
Upon the envied horse, and as he came 

He cried to him, " For three days on this spot 

Have I lain starving ; pity thou my lot.' 
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And seeing Nebar stop, said on, '*I die — 
My strength is gone." Down Nebar sprang, 

And raised him gently, with a pitying sigh, 
And set him on his horse. A laugh out rang, 

And Dakin shouted as he plunged his spars, 

*«^Fair price refused, one sells at last for burrs." 
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• * Stay I stay I " cried l^ebar- Bakin paused to hear. 

" Since Heayen baB willed that you my beast should 
take, 
I wish, you joy ; but tell no man, for fear 

AnotlieT who was really starved might make 
Appeal in Vain ; for some, remembering me, 
Would fail to do an act of charity." 

Ob, sliarp as steel to Dakin seemed remorse, 

He paused a moment, then sprang to the ground, 

And with bowed head brought Nebar back his horse ; 
And falling on his honest breast, he woimd 

His arms about his neck for true amends, 

And eyer afterwards the two were friends. 

« 

li aU of us, whenever we suffer wrong. 

Should bear it mildly, since God \dlls it so. 

Nor lend our speech to anger, like the song 
The morning stars sang, life would pass below ; 

For he who lightly draws the sword of wrath, 

Wounds most himself, and crowds with strife his path. 



DASH THE WINE-CUP AWAY! 

W. H. BUBLBIGH. 

DASH the wine-cup away ! though its sparkle 
should be 
More bright than the gems that lie hid in the sea ; 
For a syren unseen by thine eyes, lurking there, 
Would lure thee thro* pleasure, to woe and despair. 

Believe not the tempter who tells thee of joy 
In the bright flushing goblet that lives to destroy ; 
Nor barter thy birthright, nor give up thy soul. 
For a moment's mad bliss, to the fiend of the bowl. 



Oh ! the mighty have fallen, the strong and the proud 
To the thrall of the wine cud have ableotlv bowed ! 
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The wise and the learned in the lore of the schools 
Have dmnk — and heoome the derision of fools ; 
And the light that made radiant the spirit divine 
Hath often been qaenched in a gohlet of wine. 

Youth and beanty, while yet in their strength and 

their glow, 
Have been marked by the fiend and in rain laid low ; 
And the priest and the stateaman together have 

kneeled 
To the wine god obscene, till in madness they reeled. 

Oh, the earth in her woe for her children hath wept, 
To the grave of the drunkard in hecatombs swept ; 
While the demon, enthroned o*er her sunniest climes, 
Hath unleashed in his wrath all his woes and his 
crimes. 

• 

And the altars of devils still smoke with the blood 
Of our sires and our sons — once the wise and tiie 

good; 
While dark and more dark gather over our path 
The clouds that are charged with Jehovah's dread 

wrath. 

Shall we wait till they burst, and from mountain to 

sea 
Old earth like the Valley of Hinnon shall be, 
And sternly o*er all desolation shall reign. 
While the vulture sits gorged over heaps of the slain ? 

Nay, up to the rescue, the land must be torn 
From the grasp of the demon whose fetters we*ve 

worn; 
Our home by his touch be no longer profaned. 
Our souls in his thraldom no more be enchained. 



Dash the wine cup away, we will henceforth be free, 
Earth's captives their mom of redemption shall see; 
And the foul fiend that bound them be thrust back 
to hell, 
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THE MAN AND EIS POND. 

Db. Btbom. 

ONOE on a time, a oertain man was found 
That had a pond of water in his ground : 
A fine litf ge pond of water fresh and olear, 
Enough to 8ery#.hiB turn for many a year. 
Yet BO it was— a strange, unhappy dread 
Of wanting water seized the f eUow*s head. 
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Upon this pond oontinually intent, 

In cares and pains his anxious life he spent ; 

Consuming aU his time and strength away. 

To make his pond rise higher every day : 

He worked and slaved, and — oh ! how slow it fills ! 

Poured in by pailfuls, and took out by gills. 

The sun still found him, as he rose or set 
Always in quest of matters that were wet ; 
Betime he rose to sweep the morning dew. 
And rested late to catch the even^ig too ; 
With soughs and troughs he laboured to enrich 
The rising pond from every neighbouring ditch. 

With soughs, and troughs, and pipes, and cuts and sluices. 

From growing plants he drained the very juices ; 

Made every stick upon the hedges 

Of good behaviour to deposit pledges ; 

He left, in short, for his beloved plunder. 

No stone unturned that could have water under. 



Sometimes — when forced to quit his awkward toil. 
And — sore against his will — to rest awhile. 
Then straight he took his book and down he sat 
To calculate th' expenses he was at ; 
How much he suffered, at a moderate guess. 
From all those ways by which the pond grew less. 

^or as to those by which it still grew bigger. 
For them he reckoned — ^not a single figure ; 
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The Man and his Pond, 



** First, for myself my daily oharges here 

Cost a prodigious quantity a year : 

Although, thank heaven, I never boil my meat, 

Nor am I such a sinner as to sweat : 

Bat things are come to suoh a pass indeed 

We spend ten times the water that we need. 



*' Not but I oould be well enough content 
With what, upon my own account, is spent ; 
But those large articles from whence I reap 
No kind of profit, strike me on a heap : 
What a vast deal each moment, at a sup, 
This ever thirsty earth itself drinks up t 



it 



Such holes ! and gaps ! Alas I my pond provides 
Scarce for its own unconscionable sides : 
Nay, how can one imagine it should thrive, 
So many creatures as it keeps alive ! 
That creep from every nook and corner, marry ! 
Filching as much as ever they can carry. 



" Then all the birds that fly along the air 

Light at my pond, and come in for a share : 

Item, at every puff of wind that blows. 

Away, at once, the surface of it goes : 

The rest, in exhalation to the sun — 

Ore month's fair weather — and I am undone ! '' 



This life he led for many a year together ; 
Grew old and grey in watching of the weather : 
Meagre as death itself, till this same Death 
Stopped, as the saying is, his vital breath ; 
For, as he once was carrying to his field 
A heavier burden than he well could wield. 
He missed his footing, or somehow he fumbled 
In tumbling of it in — but in he tumbled. 

Mighty desirous to get out again, 

He screamed and scrambled, but 'twas all in vain 

The place was grown so very deep and wide, 

Nor bottom of it could he feel, nor side. 

And so — ^in the middle of his pond — he died. 



What think je now, from tllia imperfeat eketob, 
My trienda, of snoh a nuBerable wretoh ? 

" Why, 'Uh n wretch, we think, of jour own makitig 
No tool can be gapposed in euoh a taking ; 
Tour own warm fans;." Kay, bat warm or eool. 
The world abonods with many Bauh a fool : 
The ahoioeBt ills, the greatest torments, sore 
Are those, which numbers labour to endue. 
" What for a pondT " Why call it im Ebtatb : 
Yon obaiige the name, bnt realise the fate. 



LITTLE ELLA. 

HOW Badly I remember 
When Hctle EUa died I 
How, moaning low with fever. 
She toBsed from side to side. 
" I'm tired and sleepy. Mother I " 

She wailed, " but do not weep, — 
When papa comas to Mbb me, 
I'll flhnt my eyes and ateep." 

Behind the misty shadows 

The setting sua was bright, 
We said, "His work is over. 

He'll oome before the night." 
Bnt darker orept the shadows 

Along the summer vale. 
And on the vesteni hill-tops 

The orimBOn light grew pale. 

And yet the father oame not ; 

The evening star arose 
And oahn and white nnd silent 

Smiled down on ei 'a repoae ; 
And her aweet voioe . pleading, 

" How blaok the r ws fall I 
Till papa comes ta ' e. 
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At last, a beayy footstep 

Game straggling up the lane, 
And then a loud voice shouted, 

** The hall is dark, again ! 
Here, Kate I bring down a candle 

And just unlock this door I " 
And then we heard him stagger 

Across the entry floor. 



** Hush, Albert," pleads the mother, 

" Our Ella waits for you." 
" O bother on the young one ! 

And stop your own ado 1 " 
*' But, now she wants her father, — 

You'll grant her dying prayer ? " 
And with a curse half uttered, 

He turned and entered there. 

Her sweet face had grown pallid, 

And still she murmured low, 
<* I see the happy children 

Where all the white flowers grow ; 
mother ! how they call me," — 

With such a wailing cry, — 
" Till papa comes to kiss me, 

His darling cannot die ! " 

His face changed when he saw her, — 

He caught her to his breast ; — 
" Hush, Ella, do not talk so — 

Lie here, my pet, and rest 1 " 
Her white face flushed with rapture, 

** I*m glad you*re come," she said 
*' There's something I must tell you — 

Remember, when I'm dead. 

" I'll love you there with Jesus, 

And pray that you may be 
As kind and good to mo&er 

As you have been to me ; 
Just as yon were, dear father, 

Before you drank, you know — 
O father, — are you coming 

To see me where I go t " 
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Her low voice died in silence, — 

He laid the bright head down — 
*' Of such," he sighed, '* the conquerors 

That wear the golden crown I '* 
He signed the pledge next morning, 

And said with streaming eyes, 
"I hope to meet my darling, 

One day, in Paradise." 



WHAT'S YOUE OPINION? 

Chables Swain. 

f rpiS my belief, that if you show 

-L Your heart to any one you know. 
Or let your cheek with blushes glow, 

Tou shorten Love's dominion : 
But if you pause or seem to be 
Indifferent to his urgent plea ; 
The colder you—the warmer he : 

Now tell me your opinion, 
Your opinion ; 

Do tell me your opinion. 

'Tis hard when feelicgs' pulse beats strong 
To guard the word that seeks the tongue ; 
And hide the secret well — and long : 

But who would lose dominion ? 
Who let a little word defeat 
The hopes that in their bosoms beat ? 
Whate'er I felt— he should not see't I 

At least, that's my opinion, 
My opinion ; 

At least, that's my opinion I 

'Tis said that some are far too nice. 
Too over-proud to take advice ; 
I only pray you to think twice 

Before you quit dominion : 
The more your looks, yonr lipH, express. 
The more you sigh, he'll high the less; 
*Till he proposed I'd ne'er confess I 

At least, that's my opinion, 
My opinion ; 

At least, that's my opinion ! 
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THIS WORLD IS FULL OP BEAUTY. 

I 
t 

Gbbai<d Massbt. 

I 

THE leaf-tongues of the forest, the flower-lips of the 

sod, ! 

The happy birds that hymn thetr rapture in the ear of i 

God, ! 

The summer wind that hringeth music over land and sea, t 

HaTe each a voice that singeth the sweet song of songs [ 

tome: 

This world is full of beauty, like other worlds above, I 

And, if we did our duty, it might be full of love. I 



THE MOST USEFUL MACHINE. 



A LICE. " Annie, ean you tell me the difference between a 
■^^ tool and a machine ? " 

Amnie. "Yes, Alice. I think I can. A tool is generally 
a simple instrument, with few parts to it. A machine has 
many parts. I think too that I can teU you which is the 
most useful machine in the world." 

AiiiCB. *'Gan yon? Then I should like to hear of it. 
What is it used for?" 

Annie. "Very many things. The woodman uses it in 
felling his trees, and the sawyer in sawing the timber into 
boards. Farmers could not get on without it anyhow. In 
plowing, and sowing, and reaping, and mowing: and they 
tell me that thousands of them are used abroad in eultiyating 
the tea plant and sugar cane." 

Alice. " How big are they ? " 

Annie. "How big? Why, they are seldom more than 
eight or ten inches long; but some that I have seen will 
reach down to the bottom of a draw well, or up to the top of 
the church spire." 

Alice. " I never heard of such a machine ! It must be a 
strange thing indeed I Is it made of wood or iron ? ** 
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Ankie. " Of neither. It is formed of different materials, 
some hard and some soft ; and it has a great many secret 
springB in it, that require oiling." 

AjjlCR. ** How I should like to see one. What does it look 
j like f What colour is it ? " 

Annie. '*It has quite a common appearance and varies 
in colour. I have seen some painted almost every colour 
of the rainbow; generally they are either black or white, 
or of a mixture between them. I will show you one some 
day." 

Alice. " I hope you will. Where do they sell them ? " 
Annie. "Not in this country. You may hire them here, 
but you cannot buy them. A great many are bought and sold 
in other countries. I will describe one of them for you. It 
is made of 27 hard pieces, most of them having springs or 
hinges, tied together with strings in a most curious manner 
and covered over with a soft substance. It often requires 
cleaning ; and when carried out in the open air, especially in 
winter, it is commonly kept in a linen, worsted, or leathern 
bag. Most people who possess this machine set a very high 
value upon it; indeed, a good one is worth 'more than a 
thousand pounds to its owner." 
Alice. ** A thousand pounds 1 " 

Annie. "Yes. I know a man who has a capital one, and 
he would not sell it for £1000 money down." 

Alice. " What a machine 1 Why it must be a fortune to 
its possessor." 

. Annie. "It is, for more people get their living by using 
this machine than by any other means." 

Alice. " Why the carpenter^s tools are nothing to it. He 
must be a rich man who can get hold of one." 

Annie. "That does not follow; I know a mftn in the 
workhouse who has one." 

Alice. " Then it is a great shame. He has no buHiness in 
the workhouse with such a machine as that. I wish I had 
one, I know." 

Annie. " Wish you had one ? Why you have one. If you 
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were searohed thU Teiy minute, Fll be boond one woold be 
foond in year pocket/' 

Alice. " In my pocket t Yon may searoh me if yoa like 
and tarn my pockets inside ont. See, I haye nothing bat a pen- 
knife, a pencil, a parse, and my handkerchief in my pocket." 

Annie. ** Have yoa nothing else ? " . i 

Alice. ** Nothing at all, bat my hand." 

Annie. ** Nothing bat year hand. Why the human hand ' 
is the very machine of which I have been speaking." | 

Alice. ** The human hand ! Yon said it was worth a i 
thousand pounds." ' 

Annie. *' I did, and I hardly think that you would part 
with your hand for twice that sum." | 

Alice. " Did you not say that these machines were bought 
and sold abroad ? " 

Annie. **They sell human beings for slaves abroad, and ' 
they would not be worth much without hand»y 

Alice. *'You said it would reach up to the top of the 
church spire." 

Annie. " Yes ; and if it would not, how did the weather- 
cock get to the' top ? " 

Alice. " What did you mean by saying that it was made 
of 27 hard pieces, and that it had springs, and that it had to 
be kept in a bag." 

Annie. " The human hand has 27 bones in it. The joints 
are the springs, the muscles are the strings which tie the 
bones together, the flesh is the soft substance that covers the 
whole, and the bag is a glove which you know is commonly 
worn, especially in winter." 

Alice. ^* I never could have believed it was the hand." 

Annie. " Yes, the human hand is the most useful machine 
in the worM, and we cannot be too thankful to God for the 
gift. Whilst we think of its construction and of its usefulness 
and value, let us not forget the Almighty Hand that formed 
it. David did not forget this when he said : ** Thine hands 
have made me and fashioned me ; give me understanding, 
that I may keep Thy law." 
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A BOY'S REVERIE 

OYSB AN OLD PIOTUBB. 
S. J. Stonb, M.A. 

WHAT shaU I be ? 
rd like to be a soldier, strong and tall, 
Like Grandpapa, drawn in the picture here ; 
And be the first to hear the trumpet's oall, 
And be the first to scale the castle wall. 

But then, yon see, 
The worst of it is this, Mamma, poor dear — 
Just because these brave fighters sometimes fall, — 
Won't hear about this soldiering at all ! 

Papa's a clergyman, 
And nobody's one-half as good as he, 
Nor ever was, I think, since time began; 
No, and I don't believe will ever be : 

I know Mamma thinks so ; 
And that's the reason partly, I dare say, 
She hopes with aU her heart her boy some day 
Will lead good people in his father's way. 

And when I tell her *' No, 
I want to be a soldier of the Queen,'* 
She says (and dear old Auntie just the same) 
** That there's a soldier's service nobler far, 
With surer triumph and a grander fame, 
Than any fighting in an earthly war ; 
Great battles that no eye has ever seen 
'Gainst foes more fierce than ever men have been ; 
And that a clergyman doeg wear a sword 
As captain in the armies of the Lord." 

I think I know what she and Auntie mean, 
And like to hear them tell of it ; but still 
I should so like a sword that I can aee^ 
Like Grandpapa's, and wield it in my hand, 
Just as he's painted here upon the hill. 
While all the soldiers charge at his command ; 
That's just how I should like to look, so grand 1 

Oh, dear, oh, dear, I don't know what to do 1 
I shouldn't worry, if I only knew ; 
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But now it*8 quite a burden on my mind, 
Because in both directione I*m inclined. 
rd like to be a good man like Papa, 
And, best of all, it would so please Mamma, 
But then, I want to fight like Grandpapa. 

I*m in a regular fix : 
Nurse says that I must wait, I'm only six, 
And this ten years will be time enough 
To make a fuss about what I shall be. 
I don't care what she says, because, you see, 
Every one knows old women talk such stuff. 

There 1 I declare she's calling me again. 
The cross old thing ! — hark at her overhead : 
" Gome, Master Johnnie, time you were asleep !" 

One thing is very plain, 
When I'm a man (oh, how the time does creep ! 
I wish it could be done as soon as said !) 
Unless I choose, I'll never go to bed ! 

( By kind perminion of the Jutkor. 



LEAD NOT THE LAMBS ASTRAY. 

A. L. Westcombb. 

OH ! give them not that fiery draught, 
Te know not what ye do, 
Nor how that deed in after years, 

All vainly ye may rue. 
Teach not the little ones to treid 

Destruction's slippery way, 
Hark 1 'tis the Heavenly Shepherd's voice, 
" Lead not my lambs astray." 

Yes, Ihey are His by right divine, 

Lent unto you, — ^not given ; 
He bids you train, with tender care. 

The iciant heirs of heaven. 
A blessed recompense is yours, 

If you that charge obey, 
But woe, a double woe, to those 

Who lead the lambs astray I 
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Lightly ye drop those seeds of sin. 

Nor think that they may grow, 
And hring to those young hearts so dear, 

A reaping-time of woe ; 
Wliile ye yonrselves pass moumf ally 

Along life's downward way, 
As conscience whispers all too late, 

** Ye led the lambs astray." 

Fall well we know oar path on earth 

Is set with many a snare. 
Needing the Christian's constant watch. 

The Christian's daily prayer. 
Bat where the snares are thickest laid. 

Dare not to choose the way ; 
Because your feet have yet escaped, 

Lead not the lambs astray. 

Eyes that were once as bright as theirs. 

Have closed in shame and gloom. 
Forms that were once as fair as theirs. 

Have filled a drunkard's tomb. 
And hope's bright morning promises 

Have died ere noon away. 
Because the hand that should have kept 

Has led the lambs astray. 

Ye drink the reason-blinding cup, — 

They fain would taste it too, 
And.long for manhood's hour to come. 

That they may do as you. 
What if they perish in the path 

Where you have led the way ? 
What if their curse should rest on those 

Who taught their feet to stray ? 

And when -unto each deed on earth 

Its just reward is given, 
And those who bring the wanderers back 

Shine as the stars of heaven, 
When the Good Shepherd counts his flock, 

Upon that awful day, 
What welcome will there be for those 

Wlio led the lambs astray ? 
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THE SHIP ON FIBS. 

C. Maokat. 

THERE was ioy in the ship as she fozrowed the foam. 
For fond hearts within her were dreaming of home. 
The yonng mother pressed fondly her babe to her breast. 
And sang a sweet song as she rooked it to rest ; 
And the husband set oheerily down by her side, 
And looked with delight on the face of his bride. 



'* Oh, happy ! " said he, " when oar^roaming is o'er, 
We'll dwell in a cottage that stands by the shore 1 
Already in fancy its roof I descry, 
And the smoke of its hearth cnrling np to the sky ; 
Its garden so green, and itp Tine-ooyered wall, 
And the kind friends awaiting to welcome ns all.' 



»t 



Hark ! hark ! — what was that ? Hark 1 hark to the shout ! 

« Fire ! fire ! " — then a tramp and a rush and a rout ; 

And an uproar of voices arose in the air. 

And the mother knelt down, and the half-spoken prayer 

That she offered to God, in her agony wild. 

Was, " Father, have mercy ! look down on my child ! " 

She flew to her husband, she clung to his side ; — 

Oh ! there was her refuge whatever betide 1 



Fire ! fire I it is raging above and below ; 

And the smoke and hot cinders all blindingly blow. 

The cheek of the sailor grew pale at the sight, 

And his eyes glistened wild in the glare of the light. 

The smoke in thick wreaths mounted higher and higher !- 

God, it is fearful to perish by fire I 

Alone with destruction ! — alone on the sea I 

Great Father of Mercy, our hope is in Thee i 



They prayed for the light, and at noontide about 

The sun o'er the waters shoue joyously out. 

" A sail, ho 1 a sail ! " cried the man on the lee ; 

** A sail ! " and they turned their glad eyes o'er the sea. 

" They see us ! they see us 1 the signal is waved ! 

They bear down upon us I — thank God ! we are saved I " 
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THE MAIDEN'S TEST OF LOVE. 

WOODWOBTH. 

A HANDSOME beau once wooed a fair, 
Of virtne, wealth, and graces rare ; 
Bnt vainly had preferred his claim — 
The maiden owned no answering flame ; 
At length, by doubt and angnish torn, 
Suspense too painful to be borne. 
Low at her feet he humbly kneeled. 
And tiius his ardent flame revealed : 

" Pity my grief, angelic fair ; 
Behold my anguish and despair ; 
For you, this heart must ever bum — 
O bless me with a kind return ; 
My love, no language can express ; 
Reward it, then, with happiness : 
Kothing on earth but you I prize ; 
All else is trifling in my eyes ; 
And cheerfully would I resign 
The wealth of worlds, to call you mine. 
But if another gain your hand. 
Far distant from my native land. 
Far hence, from you and hope, 1*11 fly. 
And in some foreign region die.'' 

The virgin heard, and thus replied : 
** If my consent to be your bride 
Will make you happy, then be blest ; 
But grant me, first, one small request — 
A sacrifice I must demand. 
And, in return, will give my hand.** 

** A sacrifice ! O speak its name ; 
For you I'd forfeit wealth and fame ; 
Take my whole fortune — every cent — ** 
*' Twas something more than wealth I meant.** 

" Must I the realms of Neptune trace ? 
O speak the word — where'er the place ; 
For you, the idol of my soul, 
rd e*en explore the frozen pole, 
Arabia's sandy desert tread. 
Or trace the Tigris to its head.** 
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*' Oh, no, dear sir, I do not ask 
So long a sail, bo hard a task ; 
Ton mnst — bat ah I the boon I want, 
I have no hope that yon will grant." 

** Shall I, like Bonaparte, aspire 
To be the world's imperial sire ? 
Express the wish, and heru I vow, 
To place a orown upon your brow." 

** Sir, these are trifles," she replied ; 
!* But, if you wirfi me for your bride, 
Tou must — but still I fear to speak— 
Tou'U never grant the boon I seek." 

" O say," he cried — " dear angel, say, 
What must I do, and I obey ; 
No longer rack me with suspense ; 
Speak your oommanas, and send me hence." 

" Well, then, dear, generous youth ! " she cries, 
*' If thus my heart you really prize, 
And wish to link your fate with mine, 
On one condition I am thine : 
*Twill then become my pleasing duty, 
To contemplate a husband's beauty ; 
And, gazing on his manly face, 
His feelings and his wishes trace ; 
To banish thence each mark of care. 
And light a smile of pleasure there. 
let me, then — 'tis all I ask — 
Commence at once the pleasing task, 
O let me, as becomes my place — 
Cut those huge whiskers from your face I " 

She said — ^but oh, what strange surprise 
Was pictured in her lover's eyes ! 
Like lightning, from the ground he sprung, 
While wild amazement tied his tongue ; 
A statue, motionless, he gazed. 
Astonished, horror-struck, amazed. 

At length our hero silence broke, 
And thus, in wildest accents, spoke : 
" Gut off my whiskers ! ye gods I 
rd sooner lose my ears, by odds : 
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Madam, I'd not be so disgraced, 

So lost to fashion and to taste, 

To win an empress to my arms. 

Though blest with more than mortal charms. 

My whiskers ! zonnds 1 '' — ^he said no more, 

But quick retreated thrcugh the door, 

And sought a less obdurate fair, 

To take the beau with all his hair. 



THE FOUE MISFORTUNES. 

A HEBREW TALE. 

J. G. Saxb. 

A PIOUS Babbi, forced by heathen hate 
To quit the boundaries of his natiTe land, 
Wandered abroad, saibmissive to his fate. 
Through pathless woods and wastes of burning sand. 

A patient ass, to bear him in his flight, 

A dog, to guard him from the robber's stealth, 

A lamp, by which to read the law at night, — 
Was all the pilgrim's store of worldly wealth. 

At set of sun he reached a little town. 
And asked for shelter and a crumb of food ; 

But eyery face repelled him with a frown, 
And so he sought a lodging in the wood. 

** 'Tis very hard," the weary traveller said, 

'* And most inhospitable, I protest. 
To send me fasting to this forest bed ; 

But God is good, and means it for the best I " 

He lit his lamp to read the sacred law. 
Before he spread his mantle for the night ; 

But the wind rising with a sudden flaw. 
He read no more, — the gust put out the light. 

" 'Tis strange," he said, '* 'tis very strange indeed, 
That ere I lay me down to take my rest, 

A chapter of the law I may not read, — 
But God is good, and all is for the best." 
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With these consoling words the Babbi tries 
To sleep — ^his head reposing on a log — 

Bnt, ere he fairly shut his drowsy eyes, 
A wolf came up and killed his faithfol dog. 

** What new calamity is this ? " he cried, 
** My honest dog — a friend who stood the test 

When others failed — lies murdered at my side 1 
Well — God is good and means it for the best." 

Scarce had the Babbi spoken, when, alas 1 — 
As if, at once, to crown his wretched lot, 

A hungry lion pounced upon the ass, 
And killed the faithful donkey on the spot. 

"Alas !— alas ! " the weeping Babbi said, 
" Misfortune haunts me like a hateful guest ; 

My dog is gone, and now my ass is dead, — 
Well,— God is good, and all is for the best ! ** 

At dawn of day, imploring heavenly grace. 
Once more he sought the town ; but all in vain ; 

A band of robbers had despoiled the place. 
And all the churlish citizens were slain 1 

** Now God be praised ! " the grateful Babbi cried, 
" If I had tarried in the town to rest, 

I too, with these poor villagers, had died, — 
Sure, God is good, and all is for the best 1 

** Had not the wanton wind put out my lamp. 
By which the sacred law I would have read, 

The light had shown the robbers to my camp, 
And here the villains would have left me dead 1 



** Had not my faithful animals been slain. 
Their noise, no doubt, had drawn the robbers near, 

And so their master, it is very plain, 
Instead of them, had fallen murdered here 1 

** Full well I see that this hath happened so 
To put my faith and patience to the test; 

Thanks to His name ! for now I surety know 
That God is good, and all is for the best ! " 
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THE TRUE SONG. 

WOTTON. 

I HAVE no other song to sing, 
I have no other tale to tell, 
Bat that the blessed Shepherd died 
To save the flock He loved so well. 

All through this world of sin and shame 
He shed abroad the glorious light 

Of truth, of love, and endless joy, 
Of glory, where there had been night. 

Then let us raise our voices high, 
In songs of praise His love proclaim, 

In every act, with thankful hearts. 
Bless and adore His holy Name. 



BRAVE YOUNG CYRUS. 

* Mrs. 0. L. Balfour. 

A FEAST, a gorgeous feast was spread 
lu Media's princely halls, 
And wine and song their iuflaence shed 

Within those ancient walls : 
There luxury fanned with purple wing 

The radiant and the gay. 
Who thronged around the aged King 

Their venal court to pay, 
While the young Cyrus, yet a child, 
'Observant eyed the pomp, and smiled. 

** Not thus," he said, " my native land 

Pampers her nobles brave ! 
Our Persians are a hardy band, 

And no false pleasures crave 1 
Plain bread and cresses from the brink 

Of some pure limpid stream, 
That yields its mild, refreshing drink. 

Their choicest fare they deem ; 
And scorn the dainty pomp of wealth, 
Preferring freedom, peace, and health." 
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" This feast is thine/' the King replied, 

** Take it, my noble boy, 
'Tis thine to share or to divide. 

To give or to enjoy.'* 
The yoathful Cyras heard the words. 

And with obeisance low, 
He tamed onto the Median lords, 

And said, '*Let me bestow 
On ye, my graodsire's faithful train. 
This feast a king would not disdain.** 

He gave to all with liberal oare. 
Save one who pleased him not. 

** Btuy," cried the King, ** our Seca's* share, 
Gyrus, hast thou forgot ? 

Thou know'st with what assiduous skill 
The wine he well supplies, 



I 

How he anticipates my will, \ 

And how his art I prize ; ' 



It is not well with heedless eye 
To i)Hss my trusty favourite by." 

A blush, like a soft crimson veil, 

Spi e»ui o'er youug Cyrus' face ; 
Still his firm spirit did not quail. 

He spake with earnest grace : 
** If thy cupbearer, sire, has found 

Such favour iu thy eyes, 
Thy child, thy duteous child, is bound 

To seek an equal prize ; 
I'll be thy cupbearer to-night, 
Be witness if I serve aright." 

The costly wine was bubbling up. 

As, with a «lext'rou8 care. 
He gave the King his massive cup. 

And knelt with graceful air ; 
While smiles glowed on the silver brow 

Of Media's aged King, 
Like sunbeams, that o'er winter's snow 

Unwonted glory fling. 
** My sou," he said, " I pray rise up. 
And taste, as well as give, the cup." 

* His cupbearer's name. 
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" Of wine your Cyrus never drinkp," 

He answered, in alarm, 
" There's poison in the oup, xmethinks, 

That would but work me harm ! '' 
"Poison I " cried many a tongue in haste, 

'* Say wherefore think'st thou so ? 
Forbear, King I the wine to taste, 

Till we the meaning know 
Of those strange words, by Cyrus said. 
Which fill our minds with doubt and dread/' 

"Yes, poison," cried the dauntless youth, 

" That lurks in ambush dire ; 
And when 'tis quaffed (to own a truth 

That may arouse your ire) 
I look around in vain ! in vain ! 

Upon each well-known face ; 
And not a trace does one retain 

Of wisdom, worth, or grace ! 
The lofty power of miud has fled. 
And sensual passions reign instead I " 

" And does thy father drink no wine 

In Persia's royal dome ? 
Are we in luxuries sunk supine 

Thou hast not seen at home ? " 
"My honoured father," said the boy, 

"Drinks only when athirst, 
Ko poison does his mind destroy. 

No frenzies on him burst ; — 
He drinks of Nature^s liquid wealthy 
And ruling others — rules himself ! " 

Such was the lesson, sap^ps say, 
Cyrus in childhood taught ; 
VAnd e'en in our enlightened day 

With wisdom it is fraught. 
Oh ! may an equal zeal inspire 

Each gentle Christian youth, 
May all as earnestly desire 

To spread pure temperance truth ; 
And by their practice, firm, but meek, 
Seek for the lost, and guide the weak. 



[These stanzas illnBtraie a fact.— See Bollin's Ancient Hhtory^ Vol. II.] 
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THE KING AND THE COTTAGER. 

J. O. Saxk. 

PBAT list onto a legend 
The ancient poets tell ; 
*TiB of a mighty monarch 

In Persia once did dwell ; 
A mighty queer old monarch 
Who ruled his kingdom well. 

** I mast bnild another palate," 
Obsenred this mighty King ; 

" For this is getting shabby 
Along the soathem wing ; 

And, really, for a monarch, 
It isn't quite the thing." 

So he travelled o'er his kingdom 

A proper site to find. 
Where he might build a palace 

Exactly to his mind, 
All with a pleasant prospect 

Before it, and behind. 

Not long with this endeavour 
The King had travelled round. 

Ere, to his royal pleasure, 
A cliarming spot he found ; 

But an ancient widow's cabin 
Was standing on the ground. 

*' Ah, here," exclaimed the monarch, 
** Is just the proper spot, 

If this woman would allow me 
To remove her little cot." 

But the beldam answered plainly, 
She had rather he would not ! 

" Within this lonely cottage. 
Great Monarch, I was born ; 

And only from this cottage 
By Death will I be torn : 

So spare it, in your justice. 
Or spoil it in your scorn ! " 
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Then all the courtiers mocked her, 
With cruel words and jeers : — 

" 'Tis plain her royal master 
She neither loves nor fears ; 

We would knock her ugly hovel 
Ahout her ugly ears ! " 



But, to their deep amazement, 

His Majesty replied : 
" Good woman, never heed them. 

The King is on your side : 
Tour cottage is your castle. 

And here you shall abide. 



" To raze it in a moment, 
The power is mine, I grant ; 

My absolute dominion 
A hundred poets chant ; 

For being Khan of Persia, 
There's nothing that I canH I " 



('Twas in this pleasant fashion 
The mighty Monarch spoke ; 

For kings have merry fancies 
Like other mortal folk : 

And none so high and mighty 
But loves his little joke.) 



"But power is scarcely worthy 
Of honour or applause, 

That in its domination 
Contemns the widow's cause. 

Or perpetrates injustice 
By trampling on the laws. 



*' That I have wronged the meanest 
No honest tongue may say : 

So bide you in your cottage, 
Good woman, while you may ; 

What's yours by deed and porohase 
No man may take away. 
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" And I wUl build beside it, 
For ihoQgh yoor eot may be 

In saeh a lordly praeenoe 
No fitting thing to see. 

If it honour not my eastle. 
It will sorely hooonr me ! 
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For so my loyal people, 

Who gaze apon the sight. 
Shall know that in oppression 

I do not take delight ; 
Nor hold a King's conyenienoe 

Before a su Eject's right ! *' 



Now from his spoken purpose 
The Kins departed not ; 

He built the royal dwelling 
Ui on the chosen spot, 

And th»'re they stood together, 
The })alace and the cot 1 



Long, long he ruled his kingdom 
lu honour and renown ; 

But (lunger ever threatens 
The head that wears a crown. 

And Fortuno, tired of smiling. 
For ouce put on a frown. 



For ever secret Envy 
Attei^ds a high estate ; 

And ever lurking Malice 
Furtiues the good and great ; 

And ever base Ambition 
Will end in deadly Hate ! 



And so two wicked courtiers, 
Who long had strove in vain, 

By craft and evil counsels, 
To mar the monarch's reign, 

Contrived a scheme infernal 
Whereby he should be slain 1 
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To plan their wicked treason, 
They sought a lonely spot 

Behind the royal palace, 
Hard by the widow's cot, 

Who heard their machinations, 
And straight revealed the plot I 






I see," exclaimed the Persian, 
The just are wise alone ; 
Who spares the rights of others 

May chance to guard his own ; 
The widow's humble cottage 

Has propped a monarch'*; throne I " 



THE INDIFFERENCE OF THE PEOPLI^: TO 
THE EFFECTS OF INTEMPERANCE. 

Rev. R. M. Grier, M.A. 

rpHERE is no more surprising moral phenomenon than 
-*- the callous indifference of a large number of English 
people to the appalling consequences of drunkenness. Partly 
no doubt it is to be accounted for by their long familiarity 
with the vice : partly by the assumed impossibility of suppress- 
ing it: and partly, I suspect, by the effect of alcohol in 
dulling the finer feelings of our nature : but explain it as we 
may, it is passing strange that reasonable beings should not 
long ago have been startled into a fixed resolution to extirpate 
a perfectly preventible evil, which inflicts such fearful misery 
upon them. Not unfrequently however we find it a subject of 
mirth and pleasantry to those who have suffered terribly from 
it themselves: and sometimes we hear the use of strong 
drink, as a good creature of God, eloquently advocated by 
those into whose very souls we might liave supposed that tu .* 
iron had entered. Not many' months ago my blood almost 
boiled as I read the denunciation of tee total ism by a man in 
high position whose wife I knew had been through her 
intemperance a burden upon him for years. 
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But the following story supplies, I think, the most striking 
instance of heartless, daring disregard of the proved effects of 
intemperance that has ever come beneath my notice. 

It is not many years ago that the inhabitants of a colliery 
village in the North were scandalised by learning that a well- 
known character in the place had deserted his recently 
married wife. But in truth if he had murdered her, she 
would hardly have been punished more severely than she 
deserved. For she knew that he was a drunkard before 
she married him. Everybody in the district knew it. Not 
many weeks previously he had caused infinite amusement to 
the entire neighbourhood by a quaint mistake, which no man 
in his sober senses could have made. Beturning home late 
one night he quietly undressed and went to bed in a hay- 
stack. The next morning some mischievous boys removed 
his clothes and left him to reach home — history does not 
relate how. 

But not only did the woman know that the man whom 
she was about to marry was a drunkard, she also knew, knew 
too well by bitter experience, what a drunkard was. She was 
the widow of one. It was not many months before her second 
marriage that the Parish Priest of the village in which she 
lived had been hastily one Sunday morning summoned to her 
house. The church bells were already ringing, but the appeal 
was so urgent, that the clergyman felt he could not disregard it : 
a man was on the very point of death : another half -hour and 
his immortal spirit would have passed away from this world. 
The house lay at some distance from the vicarage : so before 
he reached his destination the clergyman had time to learn 
from the messenger the following circumstances. Very late 
the previous night the dying man had returned home in- 
toxicated, as was his wont on Saturday, but more wildly 
intoxicated than usual, and in his fury turned wife and 
children out of doors. Having found shelter for the night 
with some kind neighbours, in the morning they went home. 
The door was locked ; so, as their knocking was unheeded, 
they burst it open and found the man lying upon the floor, 
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'writhing and groaning with piin, and dying. Whether the 
ashes from his pipe had fallen upon his olothes, or whether 
be had set fire 4;o them on parpose, it was impossible to say : 
bnt he had been bnmed to death by a slow fire. The clergy- 
man, I need hardly say, was horrified by the statement, and 
yet he was not prepared for the scene which presented itself, 
when he entered the poor man^s cottage. The room was full 
of neighbours, who had come, some from curiosity and others 
from good-nature, to gaze on sufferings or to help the sufferer: 
bnt all made way when the clergyman appeared, leaving 
bim free to reach the man, who sat leaning forward, his body 
apparently rigid with pain, his fustian jacket converted, where 
it was not destroyed, into a white ash, his neck and chest 
bare and excoriated, his eye-balls glaring, his tongue hanging 
out of his mouth, cursing and blaspheming God in language 
which was barely articulate: and close beside him, quite 
unconscious of the horror of the situation, played a little 
fair-haired child. How striking the contrast ! Life and 
death, happiness and misery, guilt and innocence had met 
together : the child the picture of what the man once was : 
the man, alas I the picture of what, if England continue as 
she is, the child may very easily become. The priest knelt 
to pray with an aching heart. He could do no more ; so 
rising from his knees, he sadly said good-bye to the friends of 
the dying man, and left the house, and with a feeling of 
infinite relief stepped foi*th into the open air. It was a 
glorious summer morning. The sun was shining brightly, 
and the church bells were ringing merrily, and the people 
were streaming towards the House of God. But the scene of 
horror was indelibly written upon the clergyman*s memory ; he 
spoke about it in that morning*s sermon : he has often spoken 
of it since : it has driven him to throw himself into the very 
thick of the battle with intemperance : and the widow of the 
self -murdered, the drink-murdered man, the person who 
more than any other had suffered from his madness, was 
married before six months had gone by to another notorious 
dnmkard. 
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THE WITTY RETORT. 



A SELF-CONCEITED Nabob of the east, 
Haughty and parse- proad, being rich, 
A governor or general at least 

(I have forgotten which), 
Had in his family a humble youth, 

Who went to India in his patron's suite ; 
An unassuming body, and in truth 

A lad of decent parts and good repute. 
This youth had sense and spirit, 
Yet with all his sense. 
Excessive diffidence 
Obscured his merit. 

One day at table, flushed with'pride and wine. 
His Honour, proudly free, severely merry, 

Conceived it would be very fine 
To crack a joko upon his Secretary. 

"Young man," said he, *' by what art, craft, or trade. 
Did your (?ood father earn his livelihood?" 

"He was a saddler, sir," Modestus said, 
"And in his line was reckoned good.' 
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" A saddler, eh ! and taught you Greek, 

Instead of teaching you to sew ; 
Pray, why did not your father make 

A saddler, sir, of you ? " 
Each parasite, as in duty bound, 
The joke applauded, anU the laugh went round. 

At length, Modestus, bowing low. 

Said, craving pardon if too free he made, 

" Sir, by your leave, I fain would know 
Your father's trade." 

" My father's trade? Why, sir, that is too bad ; 
My father's trade ! Why, blockhead, art thou mad? 
My father, sir, did never stoop so low — 
He was a gentleman I'd have you know." 

"Excuse the liberty," Modestus said, "I take: 
Pray, sir, why did not then your father make 
A gentleman of you?" 
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THE WORN WEDDING-RING. 

W. G. Bennett, LL.D. 

YOUB wedding-ring wears thin, dear wife ; 
Ah, summers not a few, 
Since I pat it on your finger first. 

Have passed o'er me and you ; 
And, love, what changes we have seen — 

What cares and pleasures, too, 
Since you became my own dear wife, 
When this old ring was new. 

0, blessings on that happy day, 

The happiest of my life, 
When, thanks to God, your low, sweet "Yes" 

Made you my loving wife ; 
Tour heart will say the same, I know ; 

That day's as dear to you, — 
That day that made me yours, dear wife, 

When this old ring was new. 

How well do I remember now 

Your young sweet face that day I 
How fair you were, how dear you were, 

My tongue could hardly say. 
Nor how I doated on you ; 

Ah, how proud I was of you ; 
But did I love you more than now. 

When this old ring was new ? 

No — ^no ; no fairer were you then 

Than at this hour to me ; 
And, dear as life to me this day. 

How could you dearer be ? 
As sweet your face might be that day 

As now it is, 'tis true. 
Bat did I know your heart as well 

When this old ring was new ? 

0, partner of my gladness, wife. 

What care, wnat grief is there 
For me you would not bravely face. 

With me you would not share ? 
what a weary want had every day. 

If wanting you. 
Wanting the love that God made mine 

When this old ring was new. 
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Yean bring frenh links to bind as, wife — 

Toong Toices that are here, 
Tonn'^ faces ronnd oar fire that make 

Th )ir mother's yet more dear, 
Yonng, loving hearts, yoar care each day 

Makes yet more like to yon. 
More like the loving heart made mine 

When this old ring was new. 

And, bless'd be God ! all He has given 

Are with ns yet ; aro^ind 
Oar table, every precioas life 

Lent to as still is foand ; 
Thoagh cares we've known, with hopeful hearts 

The worst we've straggled throagh : 
Bless'd be His name for all His love 

Since this old ring was new 1 

The past is dear ; its sweetness still 

Oar memories treasare yet ; 
The griefs we've borne, together borne. 

We woald not now forget ; 
Whatever, wife, the f atare brings 

Heart aato heart still trae, 
We'll share as we have shared all else 

Since this old ring was new. 

And if God spare as 'mongst oar sons 

And daaghters to grow old. 
We know his goodness will not let 

Yoar heart or mine grow cold ; . 
Yonr aged eyes will see in mine 

Ail they've still shown to yoa, 
And mine in yoars all they have seen 

Since 'this old ring was new. 

And 0, when death shall come at last 

To bid me to my rest, 
May I die looking in those eyes, 

And resting on that breast ; 
0, may my parting gaze be bless'd 

With the dear sight of yoa, 
Of those fond eyes — fond as they were ! 

When this old ring was new. 

(Bff kind permiiiion of the AiUhor. 
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THE OAK AND THE HAZEL. 



APEBT young Hazel once bespoke, 
In terms like these, a sturdy Oak : 
** What lofty branches still are spread 
Around your vast, extensive head ! 
And what a piece of fertile ground 
Your root encompasses around ! 
Your bulk, how vast ! But pray, what use 
Does all your mightiness produce ? 
So horrid brackish is your fruit, 
The taste of swine 'twill only suit ; 
While I, a low and simple tree, — 
A pigmy unto giant thee — 
A pleasing, milky burden bear. 
Admired by all the young and fair. 
Who ever listen to the cry 
Of * Hazel-nuts, come crack, and try ! * 
But when were acorns ever known 
Thus to be sung about the town? 
Were I the farmer, well I know, 
I'd send you somewhere else to grow. 
Nor let you longer thus expand 
To over-shadow half my land ; 
And in your place I'd Hazel put — 
There is some profit in a nut." 

" Thou empty thing," the Oak replied, 

" I answer but to check thy pride ; 

For 'tis beneath an Oak like me. 

To answer such a twig as thee : 

Enow, from my trunk are bulwarks made, 

Employed to distant worlds in trade. 

When fleets engage in fire and smoke. 

Would Hazel do as well as Oak ? 

A vessel formed of wood of thine, 

CaU it — the nut- shell of the line ! 

Your emptiness no longer show. 

To talk of what you do not know : 

Crack of your nuts, but crack no jokes 

In future with us tough old Oaks ; 

A sapling gathered from my head. 

If well applied, would strike thee dead.*' 

To fops and fools the moral's shown : 
Boast not what trifles are your own. 
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THE TWO SHIP8. 

Ella Whkbubb. 



ON the sea of lif« ih^ fliwted. 
Brothers iwam in manhood'e 
And the good ship ** Temperanee ** bore them. 

Safely o*er the stormy tide. 
Not a thought of rock or breaker. 

Not a fear of wreck had they. 
For their ship was strong and steady— ( 

Faithful, trusty, night and day. ^ 

So they floated on together, j 

Full of yonth*8 elastie joy. 
Floated till the air was startled ! 

With the ciy of ** Boat ahoy I " 
And they saw a craft beside them. 

Dainty, jaunty, frail, and fair. 
And its banner showed a wine-glass, 

Painted as its symbol there. 

And again the stranger shoated, 

*' Boat ahoy I a friend is near ! 
Captain of yon gallant vessel, 

Do you see, and do you hear ? 
We're the * Social Qlass/ my hearties. 

And a jolly, jovial crew. 
We are bound for Pleasure Valley, 

And we would be friends with you." 

But the brothers stood in silence. 

Though tbey could not help but hear, 
And the elder's heart was throbbing 

With a vague and chilling fear. 
And again the stranger pleaded, 

** Come aboard the * Social Glass ! ' 
We will entertain yon warmly, 

And the time will quickly pass.' 
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Still the elder stood unheeding, 

Still he did not move or turn, 
And his mien was cold and haughty, 

And his face was dark and stem. 
But the younger whispered to him, 

** Surely, we are churls to stand 
In this sullen, boorish silence ; 

Let us offer friendship's hand. 
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** See ! they beckon us to join them ! 

Beckon us with word and smile. 
I will not refuse them longer, 

I will join them for a while." 
Then the " Social Glass'' rowed nearer, 

And he joined the jovial throng, 
And they gathered round about him. 

Greeting him with laugh and song. 

Then the elder cried in anguish. 

Loud and ^ild his accents fell : 
"Enow you not, brother, brother! 

Yonder ship is bound for hell ? 
See the clouds that hover o'er you I 

And the day is growing dark : 
There is ruin and destruction 

For each soul upon that bark. 

** Oh I come back I Why did you leave me ? 

It is certain death to stay, 
Do not loiter ! do not linger ! 

Brother, brother, come away ! " 
But the wild winds only answered 

To his agonizing plea ; 
And the "Social Glass" went bounding 

Lightly o'er the troubled sea. 

He could hear their shouts of laughter, 

He could see their goblets shine, 
He could see his darUng brother 

With his lips all red with wine. 
Ah ! a seething, boiling maelstrom 

Lay within their very track, 
And he warned them of their danger, 

And he strove to turn them back. 

But they did not, would not heed him : 

On they went in wildest glee ! 
Nearer, nearer to the whirlpool, 

Nearer to the boiling sea. 
Till the " Social Glass " was buried 

In the seething, rushing wave, 
And each mad and wreckless voyager 

Found a dark and awful grave. 
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The Great God Gin. 



** Look under my throne aa I count my dues. 
No royal robes have I gathered there. 

Strange things in a palace, what king would choose 
To take such tribute or at\ such share ? 

" For dead men*s bones have I heaped amain. 
With skulls once home of the world's best wit, 

Hearts long broken, and fair hopes slain, — 
All these have I cast in my seething pit 1 

" And in and out goes the river of Death, 
That looked from afar like a silver stream ; 

Who thought as he quaffed with jubilant breath, 
That this was the end of his joyous dream ? 

" The maid that danced with the flowing gold. 
And the man that stooped with the silver shred, 

Have fallen together, their days are told, 
And both lie now in my ghastly bed I 

" The soldier that went from the peasant's cot. 
And stood to the foe as a tower of strength,^ 

He too is here — nor sword, nor shot. 
Has sent them back to the dust at length. 

'* The sailor that braved the rolling seas. 
And mocked as the swooping storm went past. 

Is wrecked in port — he is one of these, 
Shatter'd and sodden, and sinking fietst I 

** Wherever I look is my triumph spread, 

In city, or village, on land, or sea. 
No moor so desolate, wild, and dread, 

But payeth first its toll to me ! 

** Some say in scorn, that a time shall come 
When all my palace shall melt in gloom, 

My store be scattered, my gorgeous home 
Shunned in the dark as a leper's tomb. 

** They speak of knowledge, they hint of law, 
* We will bind this Great God Gin,' say th^ ; 

As the wind that harries the flying straw, 
I laugh from the height of my boundless sway ! 
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And the lonely brother floated 

Calmly o*er the stormy tide. 
For the good ship " Temperanee " bore him 

Safely o*er the waters wide. 
And he never left her shelter 

Till the voyage of life was o'er. 
And he anchored where the angels 

Waited for him on the shore. 



LOVE AND LABOUR. 



WE die not all : for our deeds remain 
To crown with honour, or mar with stain ; 
Through endless sequence of years to come 
Our lives shall speak, when our lips are dumb. 

Though Ufe be joyless, and death be cold, 
And pleasures pall as the world grows old, 
Yet God has granted our hearts relief. 
For Love and Labour can conquer grief. 

Love Bbeds a light on the gloomy way, 
And Labour hurries the weary day ; 
Though death be fearful, and life be hard, 
Tet Love and Labour shall win reward. 

If Love can dry up a single tear, 

If lifelong Labour avail to clear 

A single web from before the true, 

Then Love and Labour have had their due. 

What though we mourn, we can comfort pain : 
What if we die, so the truth be plain : 
A little spark from a high desire 
Shall kindle others, and grow a fire. 

Labour is mortal, and fades away, 
But Love shall triumph in perfect day ; 
Labour may wither beneath the sod. 
But Love lives ever, for Love is God. 
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JOY. 
C. 

NO wind amid the branches, yet they swung 
As the west raffled them ; so bird on bird 
'Lighted and lifted — twitt'ring many a third 
Backward and forwaid ere the octave rung 
A full, glad cadence all the trees among ! — 
I thought how fair a thing is joy averr'd — 
Joy only joy — by such embodied word 
Of sweetest music ! Months had sorrow clung 
To leave in me no throb for song's employ — 

I thought, since creatures in the world have part 
Only for joyance, God must will our joy. 

And these are messengers to each sad heart ! — 
So thought, and listened, till my loosen'd tongue 
Sang grateful paeans with the bMthesome throng ! 



A LITTLE MERRY BOY. 

M. A. Paull. 

I MET a little merry boy. 
With face so bright and gay, 
And from his lips a joyous laugh 

Broke forth that sunny day. 
He walked, a banner holding high, 

A medal on his breast, 
And both his smiles and kindling eyes 
His happiness exprest. 

•* My little lad," to him I said, 

*' Where hasten you this morn ? 
^Vhy carry you this pretty flag, 

And thus yourself adorn ? " 
" Oh I don't 3'ou know our Band of Hope ? " 

He quickly answered me, 
*' We go to day to Bradley Woods 

To play, and then take tea." 

*' A Band of Hope, a Band of Hope — 
W^hat mean those words, my child ? '* 

The little fellow looked at me. 
And shook his head, and smiled. 
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" Ton know full well,'* he said at last, 

" Ton*re asking me for fan ; 
And yet 1*11 tell ; a Band of Hope 

Is temperance work begmi. 

'* Begun with little boys and girls, 

But oh I sir, when we*re grown. 
We'll show some good and ^orious fruit 

From all this seed that*s sown. 
We mean to stop the sale of drink. 

And stop the making, too ; 
When all the world's teetotal, sir, 

There*]l be no need to brew.'* 

" Stop, stop, my boy,*' at that I said, 

** You've too much sense to think 
That ever there will dawn a day 

When all eschew strong drink." 
** I beg your pardon, Bir,'* said he. 

His handsome face aglow, 
*' I do believe, with all my heart, 

Strong drink will be laid low. 

** And what is more, I do believe 

That I shall live to see 
The end of wine, and gin, and beer. 

And all that company. 
And won*t I help to shout * Hurrah I 

King AlcohoPs laid low ! * — 
But now, I'm off to Bradley Woods, 

Good-bye, sir, I must go.** 

He went, but then turned back and said 

With courteous, gentle smile, 
*' Won't you come too, to Bradley Woods, 

And watch xu play awhile ? 
And you shall have some tea and cake. 

If you will come with me ; 
And won't you join our Band of Hope 

And a teetotaler be ? " 

** Dear little lad, your honest words 

Endear you to my heart ; 
And I will go to Bradley Woods 

And iu your feast take part. 
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And more than that, from this bright hoar 

ril banish all strong drink, 
For you are right, and I was wrong, 

Yoa*ye taught me how to think.** 



TURN HOMEWARD! 

F. W. B. 

TIJBN homeward, weary heart, at last I 
Too long thoa hast a wanderer been ; 
Bat now the night is falling fast ; 
Tom homeward from the darkening Boene t 

Thoa hast scorned home ; a Father's love 
Has seemed a little thing to thee : 

For then there were no doads above, 
Nor shadows of the night to be. 

Bat now He calls thee still to home, 
Unwearied by thy wandering feet. 

Oh, say, where*er thy feet may roam, 
Will they such loving patience meet ? 

And now thou needest love ; thine eyes 
Are weary of the world's delight ; 

Thoa hast not proved the world a prize. 
Nor satisfied thy soal with sight. 

Thoa hast not foand in fame a star. 
Worth to give all thy life to gain: 

And goals that brightest gleamed afar, 
Have tamed at touch unloved and vain. 

Thou needest love to cheer thee now, 
That in the world thou canst not find ; 

To breathe soft peace on wearied brow. 
To minister to saddened mind. 

Thou sayest, But I scorned his love t 

No Father's love so full can be. 
To follow feet that chose to rove, 

Bejecting every kind decree 1 
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Nay, wilt thou add this to thy sin, 

To set a limit to His love ? 
There is more room that love within 

Than space in all the heavens above. 

Thy sins in conntless nnmber rise 
Thick as the stars in heaven that shine ; 

Bat He has numbered eveiy star, 
And noted every sin of thine ; 

And though their, nnmber to thy sight 
Seem countless, are they numbered all ; 

But Jesus' love is infinite. 

And this is He that gives thee call. 

Turn homeward, weary heart, at last I 

Not yet, not yet it is too late. 
Turn homeward, ere the door be fast, 

And thou without lejft desolate ! 

Turn homeward ; and though wasted be 
The first of all thy life's increase, 

Some work He still may have for thee, 
Before He call thee home in peace 1 



WHAT IS WAR? 

Bight Hon. John Bbioht. 

WHAT is war ? I believe that half the people that talk 
about war have not the slightest idea of what it is. in 
a short sentence it may be summed up to be the combination 
and concentration of all the horrors, atrocities, crimes, and 
sufferings of which human nature on this globe is capable. 

Tou profess to be a Christian nation. Tou make it your 
boast even — though boasting is somewhat out of place in such 
questions — ^you make it your boast that you are a Christian 
people, and that you draw your rule of doctrine and practice, 
as from a well pure and undefiled, from the lively oraoles of 
God, and from the direct revelation of the Omnipotent. Ton 
have even conceived the magnificent project of illuminating 
the whole earth, even to its remotest and darkest recesses, by 
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the dissemination of the volume of the New Testament, in 
whose every page are written forever the words of peace. 
Within the limits of this island alone, every Sabbath-day, 
20,000, yes, far more than 20,000 temples are thrown open, in 
which devout men and women assemble to worship Him who 
is the ** Prince of Peace/* 

Is this a reality? or is your Christianity a romance, and 
your profession a dream ? No ; I am sure that your 
Christianity is not a romance, and I am equally sure that 
your profession is not a dream. It is because I believe this 
that I appeal to you with confidence, and that I have hope 
and faith in the future. I believe that we shall see, and at no 
very distant time, sound economic principles spreading much 
more widely amongst the people ; a sense of justice growing 
np in a soil which has hitherto been deemed unfruitful ; and 
— which will be better than all— the churches of the United 
Kingdom, the churches of Britain, awaking as it were from 
their slumbers, and girding up their loins to more glorious 
work, when they shall not only accept and believe in the 
prophecy, but labour earnestly for its fulfilment, that there 
shall come a time — a blessed time — a time which shall last 
for ever — when ** nation ohall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.'* 



PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOWLAND Bbu\^N. 

FOB the highborn and the low 
There*6 a joy that all may know, 
A source of bliss exhaustless, undefiled ; 

Though simple it may seem. 

Believe me 'tis no dream, 
But lessons life has taught me from a child : 

It is, to act your part 

With purity of heart ; 
Unsullied though temptations rise in view ; 

With firm unyieldiDg will, 

Those duties to fulfil. 
Our Father has ordained for us to do. 
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THE BAIN-DROP: A FABLE. 

Joseph Darrah. 

I. 

A CLOUD above a desert plain, 
Stretohed oat its snowy wing ; 
And in this olond a drop of rain 
Began to nmrmnr and complain, 
" Twas such a tiny thing." 



" In all the nniTerse of Ood/' 
It cried, *< what use am I ? 

I can*t refresh the thirsty sod, 
Vm idle in the sky. 

<* Oh why was I created 

So weak, so yery small t 
Unhappy being I fated 

To be no ase at all.'* 

n. 

Bnt lo f a lovely, tiny flower 
Broke on the rain-drop*8 sight ; 

Its petals drooped, its stalk was bent, 
'Twas in a woeful plight. 

How strange that such a lovely thing 

Upon the desert grew, 
With nothing to refresh its thirst. 

Except the nightly dew. 

The little rain-drop said, ** I'll fall 

Upon this thirsty flower 
And thus I may prolong its life, 

Until night's dewy hour." 

It fell ; and soon the flower looked up 
Hefreshed, and wondrous fair ; 

And freely shed its sweet perfume 
Upon the desert air. 

ni. 

A lonely wanderer, sad and faint, 
Had travelled all the day ; 
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The bamiug sands had scorched his feet, 
And the terriffio noontide heat 
Had worn his strength away. 

And blank despair was in his eye, 

As on he slowly trod ; 
Yet with a last convulsive gasp, 

He prayed for help to God. 

When lo ! npon the tender flower 

He chanced to oast his eye ; 
" There must be water near," he cried, 

** Or this bright flower would die.' 
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** Then I will journey on ; " and soon 

A grove of palm-trees rose ; 
Inviting, by its cooling shade, 

The traveller to repose. 

He threw him down and saw a clear 

And bubbling desert well ; 
He quenched his thirst, and went his way 

With joy unspeakable. 

And when he reached the journey's end 

He blessed that happy hour, 
When his despairing, joyless gaze. 

Fell on the tiny flower. 



IV. 

And thus the little drop of rain. 
Had saved the flower so fair ; 

And oh, the lovely flower had saved 
A traveller from despair. 

Then let us all endeavour. 

However young we be, 
To work for Him who ever 

Our efforts smiles to see. 

may we, in His cause, 
Be noble, brave and true, 

For God, who made us all. 
Has work for all to do. 
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WHAT SAITH THE FOUNTAIN? 

W. H. Caldwell. 
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HAT Baith the Foantain, 
Hid in the glade, 
Where the tall mountain 
Throweth its shade ? 
" Deep in my waters, reflected serene, 
All the soft beauty of heaven is seen ; 
Thus let thy bosom, from wild passion free. 
Ever the mirror of purity be I '* 

What saith the Streamlet, 

Flowing so bright, 
Clear as a beamlet 
Of heavenly light ? 
*^ Morning and evening still floating along, 
Upward for ever ascendeth my song ; 
Be thou contented whatever may befall, 
Cheerful in knowing that God is o*er all.** 

What saith the Biver, 

Majestic in flow. 
Moving for ever 
Calmly and slow ? 
*' Over my surface the great vessels glide, 
Ocean-ward borne by my strong heaving tide ; 
Work thou too, brother, life vanisheth fast, 
Labour unceasing, rest cometh at last ! ** 

What saith the Ocean, 
Boundless as night ; 
Tumultuous in motion, 
Besistless in might ? 
'* Fountain to str amlet, streamlet to river, 
All in my bosom commingle for ever ; 
Morning to noontide, and noontide to night. 
Soon will Eternity veil thee from sight." 
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'* ONWARD RECITER," 

CONTAINS FIBST-CLAS8 

liCeeita-tions, R.ea.€liii^^, ^II Dinlofi^es* 

The Best and Most Popular Reciter issued. 

(See opiniona of the Press.) 
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BAND OF HOPE MELODIES FOR FESTIVE GATHERINGS. 

Caniaininff ««•<« in both notatUHm. Price one penng each nM/mher. 

If«. 1 QouUinfl — diny, wauX, iforit, and prmj; S«ftt(er Bmiles; Out of the 

mini; The moimtaiii riU; The *»ftHwg qriiis Woikfor the id^t ia oomiag 
N«. 9 contains — Mard^ing home; No one oaraa for me ; "Who will go for father 

now, (nolo and ehotoa) ; Trath ahall he tictorioai;I«et as aing in praise 

of water. 
IV*. S oonteina— Nottingham CM. ; Loye ai home ; Let it pass ; Bight orer 

wrong; The babbling flpcing; The Unebird'a temperanee song. 
lf«« 4 eontaina— Pledged in a noUe eanae; The ehildrcii are gathering; See 
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If«. 5 contains— Drink water; Soond the battle-cry; The young abstainer ; Fs- 
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talers (words by theBer. Charles Oarrett; ; My natire land; Yield not to 

temptation. 
If •• 8 contains— Wanington L J(. ; Sign to-night ; Pio-nic glee ; Sweetly come 

those strains; Temperanee battle song; Aroase ye patriot band (solo A cho. 
1V«« 9 eontain*- — Hooi^ton, ll*s ; O come I and join oar anny ; Sleighing aong ; 

Work and win; Iianghing ehorus ; All alone. 
lV«a lO contains— A song for littte girls ; The footsteps on the stairs ; I wonder 

why he comes not home (solo and ehoros); Ijook not upon the wine; 

Love shall be the conqueror (solo and dhoras> ; The erystal fountain. 
lf*« 11 contains— Anniteraaiy Ihymn; The social glass; Learn to say no; 

Merrily o'er the waves; Here in the dawn of youth. 
1V«« 19 contains— No; Your mission ; Ye noble hearts of England; Dare to be 

true; Onward, onward; JohnAlcohoL 
fi; 13 contains— Leoni, P.M.; Pray for the peace of Jerusalem (anthem); 

The temperance ship is sailing on; Mabel (solo and chorus; ; Stand 

to yonr arms ; They say there is an echo here. 
IV«« 14 contains— Vote it out; Work and pray; King Alcohol (tune, "Dame 

Darden"); Drink not thy dear life away (solo and chorus); Water 

pure for me; Wilton, L.M. 
IV*. Iff. contains— Welcome brothers, Tn\ The reveiler's ehorus; A glorious 

day is brraUng; Rook me to sleep mother; Oo child and beg a bit 

of bread (solo and chorus); We the undersigned. 
IV*. 16 contains — March of the temperance army; The farmer'a song; The 

battle cry of temperance ; I want to do right ; Simeon, L.M. 
IV*. 17 contains— Exercise bone and muscle; hasten from the busy town; 

FiU the ranks ; The three millions ; Hold the fort. 
IV*. 18 contains- Steal away to Jesus; Oall John; The BeUs. 
!V*. 19 contains — Water give to me; Men for the times; I have beoi rambling 

Merrily all onr Toiees ; Olap, dap, hurrah i ; Becaose He loved me so. 
IV*. 90 contains— Shall e'er cold water be f<ngot ; O praise the Lord (anthem; 

Melcombe, L.M.; FoUow your leader. 
IV*. 91 contains- Light-hearted are we; The contest; Escape fhnn the city; 

Whistling fanner boj. 
IV*. 99 contains— The ftowmg spring; Good night; Autumn winds; Old 

Hundredth, L.M. ; The sea. 
IV*. 93 contains— We moom the rain; O pnlse the Lord all ye nationa(anthem) 

The temperance life-boat ; Swell hl^ the Joyful chorus; Men of Britain. 
IV*. 94 contains— Meny mill wheel ; Mai^and sing; I have wandered thro' 

the meadows (solo with vocal accompaniment) ; Stand by the flag. 
IV*. 9ff contains — To the tap of the drum | Long, long ago \ Benounee the cup 

(solo and chorus) % S^coelsior. 
N*. 96 contains— Brave Sir Wilfrid ; We'll rally around our standard ; Guard 

the Bible ; Where have you gleaned \ The fire brigade. 
. . Other fwmher* will appear at inforvo/t. 
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Dabbah. 82 pages, in neat oolonred wrapper. Prioe l|d. eaoh, Is. Ifd. per 
dosen, or 9s. per 100 ; sample sent for two stamps. 

PUBLICATION DEPARTMENTS 

In eonneetion with Bands of Hope and How to Form them. 

By Thos. E. Hallhwubth, 

Hon. Secretary of the Lancashire and Cheshire Band of Hope Union. 

82pagef<, in neat coloured wrapper; printed in eleax type and on good paper. 
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CANVASSING BOOKS. 
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purposes. 

One hundred different Mottoes all distinct, saggestive, and 

appropriate, printed in with fast colours, rendering them far 

superior to painted ones, as they can be washed without injury. 
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NEARLY LOST, BUT DEARLY WON. 
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Bonnd in stiff doth boards, printed on fine paper, In large, dear type, and 
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THE BAND OF HOPE PLEDGE CARD. 

(New Edition.) An excellent design ; in six colours ; veiy 

effeotlTe ; durable and cheap. Price 6s. per hundred ; post free^ 

68. 9d. Sample by post for 1^. Societies can have name of 
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THE INTERNATIONAL GOOD TEMPLAR'S PLEDGE & CERTIFICATE. 
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cover, lOd. each. All post free. Tonic Sol-fa, cloth, Is. 6d., post 

frep ; or in two parts, paper cover, 7d. each ; post free 8d. 
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HOYLES BAND OF HOPE MELODIST. 

New and revised edition. Id., or 6s. per 100. Specimen copy by 
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